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Dreams and Hopes 


id WAS UNLIKELY indeed that a meeting of 
twelve men at The Hague in The Netherlands on 
that warm twenty-fifth day of August, 1919, occa- 
sioned much attention from the press of Europe. 
Certainly this little gathering passed unnoticed in a 
self-satisfied United States that was quickly forget- 
ting about its first war in 
Europe and which definitely 
was not interested in air- 


planes except as surplus 
iy novelties that had had some 
LAl - » kind of undefined use in a 
war. 
Yet these twelve men 
from six European countries 
had dreams and hopes that the airplane would some 
day be important in the carriage of men and mails 
and goods. They had sufficient vision and faith 
in the airplane’s future, in fact, that they gathered 
together to organize an international air traffic asso- 
ciation. 

There must have been considerable scoffing at 
the group in those days because these twelve men 
represented only six companies and just two of those 
companies owned airplanes and had actually started 
flying on a couple of short routes. The other four 
companies were still in the planning stage. But 
driven by vision and faith, these men from Britain, 
Germany, Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Holland 
sat dwn around a table and drew up a traffic code 
which was to become an historical document of uni- 
form >ractices for air transportation. 

Les we in the United States forget that we are 
not t' + real pioneers of commercial air transporta- 
tion, emember that this first IATA meeting took 
} place 9 years ago and that it wasn’t until 1926, seven 
} years ater, that commercial aviation began writing 
its p: es of history in this country. It is well to re- 
mem -r, in fact, that it wasn’t until 1945 that the 
U. S. ecame a real participant in the affairs of what 
isno called the International Air Transport Asso- 


fitting that the 30th annual assembly of IATA 
be held this month (Sept. 12-16) in The 
where it was founded. And doubly fitting that 
t to the world airlines should be KLM Royal 
Airlines, also celebrating its 30th anniversary. 
at the president as well as host —_ be 
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NAL’s Vice President-Sales 


Walter Sternberg, veteran of 18 years in air transportation, 
assumed new duties as vice president-sales for National Airlines on 
September 6. He had recently resigned as assistant v.-p.-sales for 
American Airlines. Sternberg is thoroughly familiar with National's 
sales area, having served as general traffic manager for Eastern Air 

Lines before joining American three years ago. 
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2,000% }| MORE OPERATING TIME ! 





Allison aircraft turbine engines provide more time in the air, 
less time on the ground. Allison developments have increased 


the time between overhaul from 15 hours to 300 hours. 


J33-A-23 Turbo-Jet 


Builder of axial and 


centrifugal flow turbine engines 
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Republic F-84 Thunderjet 
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News in Brief 


Two more certificated feederlines were planning to in- 
augurate service in mid-September. Central Airlines, 
based at Oklahoma City, was to begin service with Beech 
Bonanzas on September 15 over one route segment be- 
tween Dallas-Fort Worth and Oklahoma City, via Gaines- 
ville, Ardmore, Ada, Holdenville, and Shawnee. E. W. 
Wiggins Airways was planning to begin its certificated 
operation on September 19 between Albany and Boston 
using twin-engined Cessnas. Stops will be made at Wor- 
cester, Springfield, and Pittsfield. Two weeks later, 
Wiggins is to activate the Springfield-Boston segment, 
with stops at Hartford, Providence, and Brockton. 


U. S. Airlines, all-cargo carrier recently approved by 
CAB for north-south certificated operations, intends to 
begin service about October 1 to 48 cities, including 
Boston, New York, Miami, New Orleans, and Chicago. 


The new Douglas Super DC-3 was first demonstrated 
to an airline over the Labor Day weekend when it was 
shown to officials of Compania Mexicana de Aviacion in 
Mexico City. Douglas decided to make the Mexican 
capital the first stop on a scheduled 10,000-mile demon- 
stration tour to tie it in with CMA’s 25th anniversary. 
The craft was later to be demonstrated to Pioneer Air 
Lines. Points on the itinerary include Dayton, Memphis, 
Atlanta, Washington, New York, Montreal, Ottawa, De- 
troit, and Kansas City. 


The eight-engined Bristol Brabazon I successfully com- 
pleted its first flight during Labor Day weekend ait 
Bristol, England, remaining aloft 27 minutes. It took off 
within 1,500 feet at speed of 85 mph, cruised at 160 mph, 
and reached altitude between 3,500-4,000 feet. The Bra- 
bazon I will not go into commercial service but will be 
used for flight development. The Brabazon II, now under 
construction, is the production model and will be pow- 
ered by eight Proteus gas turbines driving propellers. 


Bellanca Aircraft Corp. is coming out soon with a new 
four-place model which will compete with Beech, Ryan, 
and Cessna in that field—compete in speed and perform- 
ance and be considerably under in price, according to 
reports. 


Luscombe Airplane Corp. was declared bankrupt in 
Federal Court in Dallas late last month. The court 
denied a petition for 30-day postponement in order for 
company to negotiate for $450,000 RFC loan and to 
attempt to raise another $150,000 from manufacturers for 
which company had been doing subcontracting work. 
Luscombe owed $677,877, had only $7,200 in casn. 


Trans World Airline has signed a memorandum of 
agreement with the Port of New York Authority to work 
out leases for use of New York International Airport, 
but continues at La Guardia and Newark Airport until 
the leases have been signed. The other two trans-Atlantic 
U. S. flag carriers, Pan American and American Over- 
seas, along with Northwest Airlines, reached agreement 
with the Port Authority for use of Idlewild on August 5. 


Chicago and Southern Air Lines has declared a divi- 
dend of 35 cents a share payable October 1 to stock- 
holders of record September 20. C & S earned a net of 
$296,621 for first six months, against $267,¢82 in same 
period last year. However, latter figure was subject to 
no income tax because of carry-over benefits, while a 
$577,621 net operating profit for January-June this year 
was subject to full income tax accruals. 


The Air Force and TWA have begun negotiations for 
renewal of the latter’s lease at Fairfax Airport, Kansas 
City, where its maintenance base is located. The airline’s 
present lease expires October 31, 1950, and fears that it 
might not be renewed had resulted from a recent Air 
Force announcement that the Fairfax facilities were 
needed for an expanding reserve training program. 
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Braniff tiene el orgullo de presentar El Conquistador, 
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Rates within reach of all. 
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Also Operating El Intercontinental, Low-Cost, Air Coach Service To South America 
For information about El Conguieador or other Braniff services, call your Braniff ticket office or 
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BACKGROUND & TRENDS 





Among the Airlines 


Air traffic has been up while rail passenger business 
shows a marked decline—down almost 14% for first 
seven months of the year. Some airline officials state 
that DC-6’s and Constellations have cut heavily into 
long-haul rail business. Alvin P. Adams and Associates, 
New York aviation consultants, have estimated that 
volume of air passenger transportation in the U. S. 
during May exceeded amount carried in Pullman and 
parlor cars for the first time. After adjusting Pullman 
figures to reflect difference between airport-to-airport 
mileages and circuituous routings required by rail, 
Adams showed 603 million revenue passenger-miles for 
domestic airlines against 582 million for pullman. Inci- 
dentally, Association of American Railroads has created 
the new position of director of competitive transporta- 
tion, filled by Brig. Gen. Lacey V. Murrow. 

Colonial Airlines is negotiating with Luttrell & Senior 
for purchase of four DC-4’s formerly operated by Peru- 
vian International Airways . . United Air Lines is 
cutting publicity department expense by reducing per- 
sonnel in district offices, and closing some of these offices, 
including Washington . . . The 60 airline members of the 
International Air Transport Association had a 1948 safety 
record of one fatality per 30,487,279 passenger-miles 
against one per 21,184,108 in 1947. Total 1948 fatalities 
were 325 against 488 the year before. 


Internal Revenue Steps In 


After watching a lot of tax revenue go out the window, 
the U. S. Bureau of Internal Revenue has decided that 
air, train or boat tickets bought outside the U. S. for 
use within the U. S. are subject to the 15% transportation 
tax. Its ruling brought a flood of inquiries, and the 
bureau is planning clarifying instructions. It decided that 
the tax applies to “payments” made in the U. S. and 
described the transmittal of funds across the borders 
for such purchases as “payments” in the sense of the 
law. You can’t avoid it by using mail, telegraph or a 
travel bureau. 

Officials of the Air Transport Association were meet- 
ing with bureau executives last week in an attempt to 
iron out the highly confused situation which followed 
the bureau’s ruling. ATA officials believe that the ruling 
is illegal and unenforceable in its present form and that 
the only logical remedy is to amend or repeal the tax. 


Connies for C & $? 


Although confirmation was yet to come, Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines was reported to have virtually de- 
cided to order five new type 749 Constellations as 
replacements for six DC-4’s it now operates. The decision 
resulted from careful engineering analysis and discus- 
sions with manufacturers, and was prompted by the 
company’s unfavorable competitive position with slower 
equipment. 


Shell Tests B-26 Jet 


Shell Oil Co. is running lubrication and other tests 
on a B-26 equipped with a J-31 jet installed in its tail. 
Air Force had it built with a jet during latter part of the 
war and has now released it to Shell under an AF 
bailment contract for testing, all under direction of 
Jimmy Doolittle. An airscoop on top feeds air for the 
jet, which adds 30 mph at 10,000 ft. Shell got the plane, 
which also has two R-2800 engines, in June and has 
been flying it since mid-August. D. N. Harris is project 
engineer in charge. 
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Goodbye to the B-19 


The famous old Douglas B-19, of which only one 
was built, is no more. Charlie Babb, president and 
general manager of The Babb Co. Inc., has bought it 
for scrap. Before selling it, the Air Force cut it in half 
to prevent anyone from flying it away—both the AF 
and Douglas were anxious that it not only be destroyed 
but that it would not be used as a hotdog stand or a 
diner. Only one B-19 was ever built and at the time it 
was the largest thing in the air. It was never used for 
anything but testing; most recently it was equipped 
with Allisons. Its final resting place was Tucson, Ariz. 
and Babb is now selling parts and engines. 


Easy on Star Routes 


Post Office Department, which now has necessary 
legislation to establish a number of air star routes, will 
go easy in the initial stages and probably won't adver- 
tise more than three or four for the first several months. 
High on the list, and maybe the first one, is a route toa 
leper colony in the Hawaiian Islands. Snake River 
region in Idaho is also being studied. 


Support for Air Shows 


The air show business, far from disappearing, is on 
the upswing around the country, getting continued sup- 
port from industry. Gulf Oil Corp. has renewed its 
$3,500 support and sponsorship of the national aerobatic 
competition for the All American Air Maneuvers to be 
held in Miami next January 13-15. Continental Motors 
had previously put up another $20,000 for its midget 
plane competition at Miami, assuring continuance of the 
annual Florida affair. 

Prize money for the Gulf championship will be: first, 
$1,750; second, $875; third, $525; fourth, $350. Entry 
blanks will be available October 1 from S. C. “Jiggs” 
Huffman, general manager of the maneuvers, at Room 
415, Professional Bldg., Miami. 

It has also been revealed that Birmingham is seriously 
considering revival of the spring air show which made 
that city air famous before the war. New financing 1s 
being studied, with decision expected soon 


People 


Dr. Albert Plesman, president of KLM Royal Dutch 
Airlines and one of the best-known figures in interna- 
tional civil aviation, celebrated his 60th birthday on 
Sept. 7 coinciding with his 30th year in civil aviation. 
All of those 30 years have been as president of KLM 
... J. H. “Slim” Carmichael, president of Capital Air- 
lines, was profiled by Wesley Price in the Sept. 2 
“Saturday Evening Post” in an article entitled “He 
Wants to Make Money on an Airline ” . . . Ken Ellington, 
Republic Aviation Corp.’s public relations director, has 
been named chairman of a committee to arrange “Cradle 
of American Aviation Day,” the opening day feature of 
the Nassau County Golden Anniversary Industrial Ex- 
position to be held at Roosevelt Field, Mineola, | 
Oct. 8-12. 

J. M. Lewis, vice president-operations of Monarch Al 
Lines since the start of the Colorado feederline, has re- 
signed effective October 1 for personal considerations. 
Lewis, who assisted in the organization of the company, 
indicated that his future work will not be in the airline 
industry. 
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S$4Q000000 NUT 


To U.S. airlines, bad weather still makes up a large part of the ‘nut’ (operating expense). How 








large a nut? “The commercial airlines, operating about 1,000 aircraft, will lose approximately $40,000,000 
(in 1948) due to air traffic congestion, delays, flight cancellations and schedule unreliability.” 


Seasonal declines, non-sked competition, low airmail subsi- 
dies, and labor costs are often cited as causes of airline defi- 
cits. But bad weather is still commercial aviation’s costliest 
problem. Once the Airlines master weather, most of their 
navigational—and financial—troubles will be over. And GCA 
is the one navigational aid that masters bad weather. 


GCA is airport radar that shows a CAVU picture in all 
weather of all flight operations within a 30-mile radius of 
the tower. Each aircraft's position—its distance, altitude and 
bearing—is clearly and accurately visible on GCA’s radar 
Search Scope. With GCA, tower control now has an even 
better view of flight operations than tower personnel for- 
merly had on clear weather days. 


GCA is the fail-safe solution to the chief operational prob- 
lems caused by bad weather: holding stacks, landing and 
takeoff integration, turn-backs and safety-climbs, and rogue 


aircraft. 


Unstacking aircraft in IFR conditions is greatly and safely 
speeded by GCA, Planes are called out of stacks at 3 mile 
space intervals instead of 10 minute time intervals. Traffic 
congestion is never allowed to develop. 


_ 


Lindings and takeoffs can be closely integrated. With 
exac' knowledge of each aircraft’s position, tower GCA can 
coor linate landings and takeoffs with clear weather speed 
and .afety. Flights now take off and land on time. 


T rn-backs and safety-climbs for departing aircraft in IFR 
wea her, another cause of delay and expense, is unnecessary 
wit! GCA. Advised by radio of their relative position to 
othe aircraft, departing planes immediately proceed “on 
cou e”” 


V hen a rogue aircraft threatens, GCA’s high-powered 
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PIONEER DEVELOPER AND MANUFACTURER OF GCA FOR THE CAA, USAF AND US NAVY 


(Congressional Aviation Policy Board Report, 1948) 


Search Scope immediately picks up its position and the tower 
brings the rogue under control. Thus GCA eliminates danger 
of collisions and the time-consuming cost of dispersing all 
other aircraft until the rogue is safely isolated. 


In GCA’s first winter (1947-1948) of operation at La- 
Guardia Airport in New York, the following improvements 
were noted: “During the winter period 1946-47, there were 
3,877 scheduled flights cancelled or unable to land. . . 4,582 
delayed...at LaGuardia due to traffic congestion. In the 
same period one year later (1947-48), there were NO can- 
cellations caused by air traffic congestion . .. only 555 flights 
delayed” 


“The average time per aircraft delayed at LaGuardia was 
reduced during the year from 33 minutes to 11 minutes. The 
airport capacity at LaGuardia was increased from 10 planes 
in and out per hour in 1947 to 30 per hour in 1948” (ATA) 


True, GCA was not the only navigation aid at LaGuardia; 
but GCA was the only new navigation aid added in 1948. 


GCA’s record proves its competence as a fail-safe, reliable 
navigation aid. It is the Airlines’ answer to the costly effects 
of weather. By seeking an expanded use of GCA, U. S. Air- 
lines can save the greater part of that $40,000,000 every 
year. And they can sell more business than they can handle 
by consistently offering flights “always on schedule with 


» Gilfillan 


LOS ANGELES 


RCA International Export Distributors 

















EDITORIAL 


CONTINUTO fF8OM PAGE 1) 


In these 30 years of world air transport, what have 
the dreams and hopes of the founders produced? 

On the positive side we have seen a phenomenal 
expansion of a world-wide network of scheduled 
air routes reaching to every habitable part of the 
globe. The airplane has conquered oceans as well as 
continents. Passengers have increased from a few 
hundred to high in the millions. Distances have 
diminished from months and weeks to days and 
hours. A new world has been unfolded, physically 
accessible to all. There has been no precedent in 
history for the airplane—nor has any form of 
transportation been frought with so many benefits, 
actual and potential. 

On the un-realized side, the dreamers must con- 
tinue dreaming and the planners must continue to 
plan. As the director-general of IATA, Sir William 
Hildred, points out in his annual report, the airplane 
is still shackled to government subsidy. It is still 
shackled by red tape. Rising costs have made it 
impossible for the mass market, which hovers tan- 
talizingly overhead, to be tapped. The distances 
which have been shrunk by the airplane have not 
been shrunk in terms of cost. 

Yet there is room for hope. The downward trend 
in costs has begun and maybe, in the days of jet 
which are ahead, the airplane will tend to become 
what some of the visionaries have hoped for—the 
least expensive form of transportation extant. If in 
30 years the commercial airplane has come so far so 
fast, who can say what the future really holds? 
Enough that we know the airplane is still in its 
infancy today. 

On this 30th anniversary of commercial world air 
transport, the record in perspective is good. The out- 
look remains unlimited. But the shackles of govern- 
ment subsidy must, somehow, be broken so that 
this globe, now continually shrinking under pressure 
from the progress of the airplane, can be known, 
seen and understood by tens and hundreds of mil- 
lions in the many decades to come. For in knowing, 
seeing and understanding, is the confidence that the 
One World of hopes may someday be the One 
World of reality. 


Single Engine Caution 


HE CARRIAGE of mail by air, and the first air 
passengers, all began with single-engine air- 
planes. 

Now the CAB is permitting a few feeder airlines 
to launch operations with single-fan equipment. 

If handled rightly, this new policy will be a con- 
structive advancement to the entire air transport 
field. But unless caution is exercised, the new policy 
will boomerang as a retrogression. 

The public must be given full understanding of 
the type of equipment to be used. Single-engined 
airplanes must not be held out as being on a par 
with multi-engined transports. An inter-line pas- 
senger from a distant point must not be led to be- 
lieve he will transfer to a DC-3 when such is not 
the case. 

Single-engined airplanes have a very rightful place 
in aviation but let’s not fool ourselves or the public 
into believing that they are transports. They are 


fine for carrying the mail, and for carrying those 
who don’t expect anything more. But the let-down 
is going to be pretty terrific unless the connecting 
passenger is fully advised in advance. 

We believe the CAB might have been wiser had it 
specified that the single-engined equipment was 
to be flown with mail only for an experimental 
period—and paid the operator the difference in out- 
right subsidy. Transporting passengers by common 
carriage is a responsibility—a responsibility as much 
on the CAB as the authorizing agency as on the 
operator himself. 

There are many people who accept without ques- 
tion a multi-engined airplane who are quite skep- 
tical of getting into a small lightplane. In selling 
interline connections, or in promoting this single- 
engined service, great caution must be exercised 
not to force the issue. The single-engined airplane 
can prove itself—again—in air transport if the 
operator uses common sense and if the public is 
encouraged to patronize by a good operating record. 
But the motto should be: don’t sell a ticket on a 
single-engined airplane unless the passenger knows 
fully about the equipment. The originating carrier 
has a big responsibility in this matter, too. Let's 
not retrogress with single-engined airplanes. No 
matter how you look at it, a Cessna isn’t a DC-6. 


The Open Palm 


T TAKES VERY little air travel in Europe to 

point up the tipping nuisance at airports in the 
United States. While there are plenty of open 
palms, especially for Americans, in moving about 
the Continent, the tipping nuisance is at a minimum 
at airports. Whether European airlines get the 
credit or whether the airport managements are re- 
sponsible, the fact remains that baggage handling 
is considered to be part of a passenger’s ticket unless 
some special service is involved. 

In the U. S., it’s still the old racket—the hand out 
for carrying a bag a few feet. We know of one 
airport that has a sign stating that baggage service 
to the incoming baggage counter is free, but the 
sign is so small and dusty that no one notices it. 
That part of the public unaccustomed to frequent 
travel is still getting nicked plenty—and they resent 
it. The porters can’t be blamed, either. 

It is time the airlines and the airports got to- 
gether on a standard baggage procedure and took 
steps to inform the public by big readable signs 
explaining what service is tip-free and what isn't. 
It would be fine to eliminate all tips whatever but 
we aren’t that optimistic. The entire porter han- 
dling procedure at airports in the United States is a 
disgrace. 

Wayne W. Parris 


“There is not an air base or naval air station in *he 
country which could not organize a program to give the 
educator something in which to sink his teeth. If this 
is not a proper function of such establishments, then I 
should like to know what it is.”—Gill Robb Wilson in 
The New York Herald-Tribune. 
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How Douglas is helping to 
GROWING CRISIS IN AIR TRANSPORT 


®@ Reversible-pitch propellers and wing-length brake 
flaps will enable the C-124A to take off and land 
from medium-size air fields. 


Military strategists fully recognize the vital role that air 
transport will play in future operations. 
They realize that tomorrow’s transports must be larger, 
faster, more versatile. 
This is why the Air Force has ordered a fleet of new- 
ype cargo planes—the Douglas C-124A. 
® Towering 48 feet above the ground, this giant trans- 
port will fly loads up to 50,000 Ibs. a distance of 


1,200 miles and return to base without refueling. 





meet the 


@ Unique clamshell loading doors and self-contained 
ramp make it the only transport where heavy field 
equipment can drive directly on or off the plane. 


Designed to support and supply global operations, the 
C-124A carries on the quarter-century Douglas tradition of 
building dependable aircraft—always ready—whatever the 
job, wherever the mission. 


LONG BEACH PLANT OF DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 


50,000 Ib. payload: 8-inch MI gun on 
M2 wagon, 3 men, misc. equipment. 
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50,000 Ib. payload: 4 helicopters, 
30 men, misc. equipment. 


SERVING MANKIND AROUND THE WORLD 


50,000 Ib. payload: 2 fully loaded 
2'/, ton trucks, 6 men, misc. equipment. 














Rubber boots to help 
a businessman hurry 


LYING businessmen are fast find- 

ing out that B. F. Goodrich 
De-Icers pay their own way in time 
saved, delays eliminated and safety 
added. Trips don’t have to be inter- 
rupted od aaalnnene missed be- 
cause of icing conditions. These rubber 
boots keep the leading edges of wing 
and tail free of ice, permit normal 
flying. 

The Beechcraft shown above—like 
practically every executive plane of 
twin-engine size or larger—has its 
own tailor-made B. F. Goodrich De- 
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Icers. The De-Icer plumbing is built 
right into the plane, making the 
De-Icers themselves as easy to order 
as a new airplane tire. This built-in 
plumbing makes the cost of De-Icer 
installation really low—usually only 
1% to 2% of the plane's total value. 
That's cheap insurance! 

The value of B. F. Goodrich De- 
Icers has been proved again and again. 
The airlines have maintained sched- 
ules with De-Icer protection for more 
than 15 years. They're light weight, 
yet tough. They operate safely on 


cool air under low pressure. They re 
highly efficient. 

B. F. Goodrich distributors from 
coast to coast are equipped to install 
De-Icers. And BFG engineers will be 
glad to discuss De-Icer systems ‘ot 
new model planes with any manuf c- 
turer. To get more information, write 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, A 
nautical Division, Akron, Ohio 


B.E Goodric1 


FIRST IN RUBBER 
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Military Purchase of Civil 
Transports Barred by Senate 


By Gerarp B. DosBeN 


The U. S. aircraft manufacturing in- 
dustry faces the loss of millions of dol- 
lars of military business if language 
contained in the Senate-passed Air Force 
Composition bill, H.R. 1437, prohibiting 
the purchase of certain transport air- 
craft, is finally approved by Congress. 

In its attempt to prevent the military 
from developing prototype transport 
planes which might be adaptable to ci- 
vilian use, the Senate Appropriations 
Committee wrote language so restrictive 
that industry lawyers are convinced it 
would block future military purchases 
of the following transport aircraft: Lock- 
heed Constellation, Douglas DC-6, Con- 
vair Liner, and Martin 2-0-2. 

The provision prohibits the Depart- 
ment of Defense from expending any 
money “for the design, development, 
testing, tooling, modification, construc- 
tion, or procurement of any transport of 
cargo aircraft intended primarily for 
commercial use, whether or not such 
aircraft may be adaptable for auxiliary 
military use.” 

It is believed that this limitation 
would restrict the military to future 
purchase of only those civilian types 
which were designed and developed 
either by the military alone or in con- 
junction with the airlines. Had such a 
law been in effect before the war, it 
would have prevented the purchase of 
more than 10,000 DC-3’s (C-47’s) for 
military use because development of the 
DC-%3 was a purely civilian project. 


Some Could Benefit. Purchase of 
the Constellation, DC-6, Convair Liner 
e Martin 2-0-2 would be pro- 
| under the language of the bill 
beca -e they are industry developments. 
other hand, because the military 
ved the Martin Mars, the C-82 
Fai: ld Packet and the Boeing Strato- 
frei r, these three aircraft would not 
com inder the limitation and could be 
sed for military transport use. 
neral effect, of course, is to tie 
ids of the military on purchases 

sports for military use. 
might result in cancellation of 
ot the purchase of from 10 to 20 
lation end DC-6 aircraft. Mili- 
ns for the purchase of the two- 
Convair Liners and Martin 2-0-2’s 

known. 

| action on the Air Force Com- 
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position bill will not take place until 
sometime next month. As the limitation 
clause was added by the Senate to the 
House-passed version, it will be the 
subject of conference committee delib- 
erations. House conferees are to be 
appointed possibly the week of Sep- 
tember 19 or 26. As soon as these con- 
ferees are known, industry representa- 
tives will reveal to them the implica- 
tions of the Senate-passed amendment. 
There is some hope for believing that 
the restriction against “off-the-shelf” 
purchases will be eliminated. 

The Senate limitation seems to bear 
out contentions that many legislators as 
well as the military are definitely op- 
posed to any legislation which would 
bring about a joint effort between the 
military and the industry in developing 
future prototype aircraft primarily for 
civilian use. It is believed that the 
military would be willing to do the job 
if separate funds could be provided and 
the military given more or less free 
reign. 

Military-Industry Cooperation. Evi- 
dence of the military thinking on this 
question has come to light in connection 
with consideration of prototype bills by 
Congressional committees. So far the 
military has shied away from any en- 
dorsement of legislation which would 
place the development project of ci- 
vilian type transport aircraft, adaptable 
for military use, on a military-industry 
basis. 

But there is some evidence that the 
military may be thinking in terms of 
doing the job on its own, particularly 
in the jet-transport field. If such a de- 
velopment does take place, the civilian 
transport industry may still get a jet 
aircraft at considerably less than the 
estimated $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 de- 
velopment cost which has kept the priv- 
ate U. S. manufacturer out of the jet 
transport field. 

Gen. Jacob L. Devers, chief, Army 
Field Forces, states that his branch of 
the service may eventually go to jet 
troop carriers “wherein parachuters will 
not be bothered by prop wash of con- 
ventional aircraft. 

“With a jet troop carrier we could 
go in at tree-top level at 500 to 600 
miles per hour and at destination climb 
to 800 feet, then slow down to 200 miles 
per hour and let our boys jump,” Devers 
stated. “Coming in at low level and 


high speed greatly increases our chances 
of success and makes us much less vul- 
nerable. Today the conventional type 
plane flying at slow speeds is an easy 
target. Of course we could operate at 
night, but then there is the ever-im- 
portant air supply for these troops which 
must be conducted in daylight.” 

If the military should develop such 
a jet transport in the relatively near 
future, it is estimated that the aircraft 
industry could modify such a military 
version for civilian use for from $5,- 
000,000 to $10,000,000. There are indus- 
try leaders who feel that after the initial 
military development, the industry and 
the airlines should and could bear this 
modification cost. First civilian trans- 
port types developed from the original 
civilian model probably could be offered 
to the airlines for around $1,000,000, it 
is believed. 


Prototype Action? Some action on 
prototype legislation may be expected 
in the next session of Congress. Sen. 
Edwin C. Johnson (D., Colo.) and his 
Republican counterpart on the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee—Sen. Owen Brewster (R., Me.)— 
are greatly concerned over this country’s 
lag in the development of jet propelled 
aircraft. 

Sen. Johnson announced recently that 
at least three U. S. airline presidents 
are negotiating with the British for pur- 
chase of jet transports. He did not 
name the companies but it is under- 
stood that Pan American Airways has 
a revocable order for the de Havilland 
jet Comet. The order would become 
firm if there are no U. S. jet trans- 
ports available when the Comet has 
proved itself, it is understood. 

Because of the British threat in this 
field, both Johnson and Brewster are 
determined that the air soon be cleared 
as to what part the government is to 
play in the development of these new 
type transports. The Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee has 
served notice on the National Defense 
Establishment that it wants a report 
soon as to the military attitude on proto- 
type bills before Congress. It has kept 
open its hearings on airline finances, 
pending a written report from the mili- 
tary on prototype development. 

In a recent conference between the 
committee and military leaders, little 
information was obtained indicating what 
the military attitude might be on proto- 
type legislation. Sen. Johnson was 
frankly disappointed with the response 
of the military leaders. About all the 
committee heard was confirmation from 
industry leaders that no jet transport 
aircraft project is being undertaken 
at this time, due to prohibitive develop- 
ment costs. 
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National Air Races Slated 
To Undergo Radical Changes 


Although the National Air Races in 
Cleveland over Labor Day weekend 
fared better than usual in attendance 
and financial returns, there is little 
doubt that the annual classic will under- 
go radical changes before next year. 

Even before Bill Odom’s fatal acci- 
dent in the Thompson Trophy Race on 
Labor Day, air race officials had already 
determined to make drastic changes in 
the 1950 show. 

Public and industry reaction after the 
tragic crash left little doubt that a new 
race pattern must be found. Civil 
Aeronautics Administrator D. W. Rent- 
zel on September 7 announced that he 
will call a meeting of CAA officials, the 
National Aeronautic Association, and 
other interested parties to discuss the 
future of the National Air Races and 
“re-examine all phases of spectator pro- 
tection, including the possibility of a 
new site.” 

Rentzel intimated that CAA, which 
has to approve the holding of the races, 
would oppose any more high-speed 
closed-course races, such as the Thomp- 
son Trophy Race, unless a course more 
distant from populated areas can be 
found. 

Sponsor to Continue.It was known 
before the start of this year’s races that 
the Thompson event would have to be 
changed and that 1950 would probably 
be the last closed-course race with the 
types of planes that have been used. 
The Odom accident may well bring 
about a change in 1950, although two 
years are generally required for build- 
ing new types. The Corsairs and other 
former military planes that have par- 
ticipated in the race for the past few 
years are obsolescent and aging. 

However, Thompson Products wants 
to continue sponsoring some major air 
event, and will probably work out a 
satisfactory substitute for the 225-mile 
15-lap closed-course race the spectators 
saw this year. 

It seems certain that the Bendix trans- 
continental race has been run for the 
last time with reciprocating engines. Few 
individuals can afford to buy and mod- 
ity 400-mph planes, and even for those 
with money available the choice is lim- 
ited to one of three or four war surplus 
plane types. 

Officials of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
which sponsors the cross-country race, 
are reportedly thinking seriously of only 
a jet race next year, or, if a recipro- 
cating division race is held, of making it 
international in flavor. Participation of 
the fastest planes from other countries 
should heighten interest in the event. 

One race official indicated that NAR 
had to scratch hard for enough entries 
to fill three full race events this year. 
But the Goodyear Trophy Race for mid- 
get craft is gaining in popularity. It 
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drew the greatest number of applicants 
ever this year, and in time this race, 
for “backyard-built” planes of 190 cubic 
inch cylinder displacement, may become 
the most popular event. 

Scene May Shift. Despite the neces- 
sity of major alterations in the pro- 
gramming, there was no indication of 
NAR officials to discontinue the annual 
affair. Before the Odom accident, sev- 
eral big cities had started a campaign 
to snag the races for 1950, Detroit being 
a leading contender with Willow Run 
a possible site. Los Angeles and Dallas 
were also reported to be interested in 
getting the nationals which have been at 
Cleveland since 1936 when they were 
held in Los Angeles. 

General admission and grandstand 
ticket sales on the first day at Cleveland 
topped 35,000, rose to more than 65,000 
on the second day, and passed the 100,- 
000 mark on Labor Day. 


Beech Practices Good 
Public Relations at NAR 


One of the largest assemblages of per- 
sonal planes ever to gather in one area 
descended upon Cleveland and its en- 
virons for the week-end of the races. 
They filled all the available space at 
Municipal Airport, packed the parking 


areas of the downtown lakefront landing 
strip, filled five small fields in the 
suburbs and even overflowed to Akron, 
35 miles away, where an alert airport 
management had made exeellent ar- 
rangements for their accommodation and 
their transportation to and from the 
races, 

One of the best public relations pro- 
jects during the races was that of Beech 
Aircraft Corp. 

In advance of the races, Beech sent 
out questionnaires to all owners of 
Beechcraft, inviting them to avail them- 
selves of transportation and other cour- 
tesies while in Cleveland. More than 
800 returned the stamped reply cards 
that were enclosed, and most of them 
actually showed up. 

At the lakefront airport, Beech rep- 
resentative C. G. Parkhurst met every 
arriving plane, regardless of whether it 
was a Beech or something else, and 
transported the passengers and luggage 
from the parking space at the far end 
of the field to the ad building. Beech 
owners were driven to their hotels, and 
at the Carter, the Beech Courtesy Desk, 
in charge of Assistant Sales Manager 
Leddy Greever, with two young ladies 
assisting, performed various courtesies 
for Beech owners, dealers and distribu- 
tors. 

To top it all, Beech had chartered six 
60-passenger motor busses, each of which 
operated two or three trips each morn- 
ing from one of several leading hotels 
to the airport, and returned from the 
airport to the hotels after the races— 
all for the benefit of holders of Beech 
courtesy cards. 





First, second, and third place 
winners in the principal events 
at the 1949 National Air Races in 
Cleveland, September 3-5, were: 


Bendix Trophy Race—recipro- 
cating division: Joe De Bona, first 
place and $10,000, with an elapsed 
time of 4 hours, 16 minutes, 17% 
seconds and an average speed of 
470.136 miles per hour, over a 1,- 
993 mile course from Rosamond 

Lake, California, to Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport; Stanley 
H. Reaver, second place and $5,- 
500, with a time of 4:27:37.7 and 
average speed of 450.221 mph; 
and Herman Salmon, third place 
and $3,000, with 4:28:13.7 time 
and 449.214 mph. 


Bendix—jet division: Major 
Vernon A. Ford, 3:45:51.3 and 
529.614 mph; Capt. J. C. Newman, 
3:47:00.3 and 524.620; and Lt. Col. 
L. E. Moon, 3:48:02.1 and 524.551 
mph. 


Thompson Trophy Race—“R” 
Division: Cook Cleland, Corsair, 
397.071 mph, $19,100 prize money; 
Ron Puckett, F2G-2 Corsair, 393.- 
527 mph and $8,300; and B. W. 
McKillen, F2G-1 Corsair, 387.589 
mph and $4,600. 





1949 National Air Race Results 


Thompson “J” Division: Capt 
Bruce Cunningham, flying an F-86, 
586.173 mph (new closed course 
record and also a new lap record 
of 635.444 mph); and Capt. Martin 
C. Johansen, 580.152 mph, also in 
an F-86. 

Tinnerman Trophy Race—(105 
miles) : B. W. McKillen, F2G 
386.069 mph and $3.750; Wilson 
V. Newhall, F51K, 379.735 mph and 
$1,750; and J. H. G. McArthur 
Spitfire, 359.565 mph and $1,050 

Scehio Trophy Race—(105 miles) 
Bill Odom, F-51, 388.393 mph anc 
$3,150; Ron Puckett, F2G, 384.86/ 


mph and $1,750; and Charles 
Tucket, F-63, 381.529 mph and 
$1,050. 


Goodyear Trophy Race—(mid- 
gets): William Brennand, 177.34 
mph and $7,000; Keith Sorensen 
176.726 mph and $4,000; and S. J 
Wittman, 176.244 mph and $2,200 

Allison Jet Trophy Race—(In- 
dianapolis to Cleveland): Lieut 
Walter C. Rew, F-80C powerec 
by Allison J-33-23  turbo-jet 
26:13. and 594.806 mph; Lieut 
F. N. Fugate, Lockheed F-80C 
26:26.3 and 590.007 mph; and Lieut 
P. E. Coleman, F-80C, 28:19.7 and 
550.643 mph. 
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How They Did It At Cleveland: 










Slicked-Up Racers Set Speed Records 


By James J. Haccerty, Jr. 


What did the Cleveland air racers do 
to their planes to make them go faster? 

Number one, of course, was Cook 
Cleland’s white Chance Vought F2G, 
which is a Corsair equipped with a 
Pratt and Whitney R-4360 Wasp Major 
engine. The big design change which 
enabled Cleland to take his second 
Thompson Trophy Race with a record 
speed of 397 mph was a wing clipping 
job. Cleland took approximately four 
feet off each wing of his big Corsair— 
so much, in fact, that he also had to 
clip off part of an aileron. 

To eliminate burble at the edge of the 
shortened wing, Cleland placed steel 
chord-shaped plates at the wing tips. 
The plate was larger than the chord of 
the wing at the tip, so that it extended 
about two inches above and below the 
wing surfaces. This provided a fairing 
which guided the flow of air over the 
ailerons and compensated for the re- 
duced control caused by shortening the 
aileron surfaces. 

The effectiveness of Cleland’s design 
is indicated by the fact that the second 
and third place planes in the Thompson 
were also F2G’s (Ron Puckett, 2nd at 
393.5 mph and Ben McKillen, 3rd at 
387.5 mph). Puckett’s and McKillen’s 
planes were almost indentical externally. 
Both had clipped the tips off the wings 
but had not even approached Cleland’s 
drastic modification. 


Changes for Odom. The most ex- 
tensive modification of all the planes in 
the races was that of the ill-fated Be- 
guine, a North American F-51 which 
crashed in the Thompson, killing Bill 
Odom 

The major design change in the Be- 
guine was the removal of the drag- 


producing airscoop from underneath the 
fuselnge. To provide a cooling system, 
two ‘arge tubular airscoops, resembling 
ram-jet engines, were placed at the 
wine tips, the air thus induced being 
ch: led through the wing to the 
eng 

H:: air forced out the rear of these 
tube also provided a thrust effect, not 
enc to add anything to the speed 
of plane, but enough to balance the 
dra’: created by the wing-tip airscoops. 

T cockpit of the Beguine was also 
stre ined, the bubble canopy used on 


the ndard F-51’s being eliminated in 
fay a faired cockpit, the top of 


a ran straight to the tail sur- 
act 

v these design changes Odom was 
able o win easily in the Sohio race 
aga among others, less radically 
alter | F-51’s, 

B. Luck for Johnson. Anson L. 
Joh: on, last year’s Thompson winner, 
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also did away with the underslung air- 
scoop in his F-51. Johnson, however, 
employed a different cooling system 
from that of the Beguine. Instead of 
the wing-tip scoops, Johnson cut air in- 
takes in the leading edges of his wings, 
as well as another in the nose of the 
plane, just behind the propeller. Other 
than this change, and the customary 
engine “souping,” Johnson’s plane was 
an ordinary F-51. 

Obviously, his design produced a very 
fast plane, although his Thompson race 
didn’t show it. But for some bad luck, 
Johnson might have provided some real 
competition for Cleland. On the first 
two laps he had difficulty retracting his 
landing gear, and by the time he had 
corrected the difficulty, Cleland had 
lapped him. From there on, however, 
Johnson held his position just behind 
Cleland without losing ground, despite 
Cleland’s record pace, until engine 
trouble forced him to quit altogether 
on the fifth lap. 


Even a five-bladed propeller turned 
up in this year’s races. It was installed 
on a RCAF Spitfire flown by Lt. J. H. G. 
McArthur, who placed third in the 
Tinnerman Trophy Race, but who was 
unable to qualify for the Thompson. 
Actually, the five-bladed prop was not 
a modification—it was standard equip- 
ment on all Spitfires of the Mark XIV 
series. The theory of the five blades is 


that the propeller gets more “bite” 


without an increase in power. 


Slick for Speed. Some planes were 
“souped-up” externally without any 
structural changes. Joe De Bona, Ben- 
dix winner, said he was able to get eight 
extra miles per hour out of his F-51 
because of its extremely slick surface 
finish. Forty-eight separate coats of 
paint and surfacer were applied to De 
Bona’s plane. On landing at Cleveland 
after four-plus hours of grueling Bendix, 
the F-51 was still “slick as a whistle.” 
De Bona also used a special hand- 
forged Hamilton Standard high-efficiency 
propeller. 

De Bona was not, of course, the only 
pilot to slick up his surfaces. On 
Odom’s Beguine, running a finger along 
the fuselage you could not even feel a 
rivet. Cleland’s white Corsair also had 
a high gloss, as did Jim Hagerstrom’s 
stock-model F-51. Several others had 
“slicked-up” planes with various de- 
grees of polish. Surprisingly, however, 
a number of entrants ignored this com- 
paratively inexpensive method of getting 
added speed. 

In addition to the external modifica- 
tions, practically every plane had some 
trick engine gimmick—injection systems, 
special vanes in the cooling system, etc. 
The boys were pretty close-mouthed 
about such improvements, though. Those 
are the secrets of the trade. 





Visitors to the National Air Races downtown headquarters in 
Cutaway 5-47 — cieveland's Carter Hotel were able to see for the first time the 
operation and internal components of a General Electric J-47 turbojet engine by means 
of this cutaway display model. The display was equipped with an aircraft-type throttle 
with which the visitors could start the engine and see the turbine and compressor in 
operation. Colored lights and painting effects gave the illusion of an engine in opera- 
tion. The water injection system, used to augment the J-47's basic thrust of 5200 pounds 


at takeoff, was seen publicly for the first time. 


Production models of the jet engine are 


used in several Air Force planes, including the North American F-86, which set a world's 


speed record of 670.981 mph shortly after the air races last year. 
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Exhaling millions of times 
“LIVING ROOM” 


TO BRING YOU 


COMFORT! 





Confidently you board American Overseas Airlines’ 
Flagship Denmark (NC90922)—sure that no matter 
how high you fly you'll enjoy “living room” comfort. 


Why? Because a sensitive Cabin Pressure Regulator, 
designed and made by AiResearch, “exhales” air with 
superhuman intelligence so that your cabin is always 
just the right pressure. 


The regulator on the NC90922 has logged more than 
3,900 flight hours... over 25,000,000 passenger miles. 
Even though millions of cubic feet of cabin air—dense 
with impurities like tobacco smoke—have passed 
through it, the regulator has required no maintenance 
save periodic inspection. No AiResearch cabin pressure 
regulator has ever experienced a mechanical failure 


in flight! 


The 


protects America. DIVISION OF 


Join now! 


SO ee en 


AiResearch 


THE GARRETT CORPORATION 





The cabin pressure regulator is just one of the 
many components pioneered by AiResearch to make 
possible the high altitude, high speed flight of mod- 
ern aircraft. This equipment is now specified on a 
majority of all new commercial and military high 
altitude or jet-propelled planes produced in the U.S. 


@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers 
—designers and manufacturers of rotors oper- 
ating in excess of 100,000 rpm—invite your 
toughest problems involving high speed wheels. 
Specialized experience is also available in 
creating compact turbines and compressors; 
actuators with high speed rotors; air, gas and 
fluid heat exchangers; air pressure, temperature 
and other automatic controls. 


WAn inquiry on your company 
letterhead will receive prompt attent 
AiResearch Manufacturing Compa 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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FAI Paves Way to New Jet 
Records With Rule Changes 


By KerrH SAUNDERS 


Two important changes in the speed 
record regulations of the Federation 
Aeronautique Internationale, adopted at 
the FAI meeting in Cleveland last week, 
take cognizance for the first time of the 
fundamental differences between jet air- 
craft and those powered by reciprocat- 
ing engines. 

One change, recommended by the 
Sporting Commission of the international 
rules-making body, makes provision for 
the establishment of special records for 
airplanes powered wholly or partly by 
engines other than reciprocating en- 
gines. 

The other change, also recommended 
to the General Council by Maj. R. H. 
Mayo’s Sporting Commission, opens the 
way for the setting of faster speed rec- 
ords by today’s high-speed aircraft by 
permitting them to fly at the high alti- 
tudes at which they are most efficient. 

The old rule, adopted years ago, re- 
quired a competitor for a closed-course 
speed record to cross the starting and 
finishing lines, and the pylons or turn- 
ing points, at a maximum altitude of 
100 meters (333.7) feet) so as to per- 
mit direct visual observation by the 
stewards. 

Altitude Immaterial. The revised 
rule (Article 9.4.2, A) removes this 
arbitrary limitation and states that “The 
competitor will be free to make the 
attempt at any altitude he may choose, 
provided that adequate evidence be 
presented that turns have been properly 
made, accurate timing is secured at the 
start and finish lines, and that identifi- 
cation of the aircraft is positive at the 
start, at the turns and at the finish. 
The altitude at the finishing line shall 
not be lower than at the starting line.” 

The latter provision was inserted to 
prevent a pilot from making his race 
at high altitude and then diving in 
the last lap to gain speed. 

Import of the revision is that jet- 
powered aircraft, operating in the tran- 
sonic and even in the supersonic speed 
ran es and at altitudes of 20,000 feet and 


m can be accurately timed and 
ide: ified by radar-tracking devices on 
th round and thus can qualify for 
of! speed records. 

‘ditional Actions. Other actions 
tal with relation to the Code Sportif, 
thr: ‘gh which the FAI controls interna- 
tic aeronautical sport, particularly 
fro’. the standpoint of performances, 
re s and air displays, were as fol- 


lov 


/ 9 consecutive distance records in a 
Str: cht line will be restricted to a dif- 


fer’ .ce of 25 kilometers when the land- 
in¢ akes place on an officially recog- 
niz landing field. 
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In case a crew member aboard an 
aircraft making a record trial makes a 
parachute jump before the record is 
beaten, his name will not figure in the 
FAI record list. 

For world altitude records, true height 
will be measured and reckoned from sea 
level as defined in each country for the 
national cartography. 

[It was decided not to recommend the 
creation of parachute jumping records 
at the present time, but FAI will name 
a committee to study the question of 
parachuting and to work on a project 
for parachute licensing. 

The date limit of the validity of light 
aircraft records, classified according to 
their engine capacity, is postponed to 
December 31, 1949. 

Air Tour Agency. The most im- 
portant action taken by the International 
Touring Committee of FAI, which seeks 
to facilitate international air touring, 
was to approve a request from the Na- 
tional Aeronautic Association for au- 
thority to designate an agency in the 
United States to provide air touring in- 
formation and to recommend that each 
of the national aero clubs in FAI estab- 
lish their own air touring office and 
send information of interest to the FAI 
for publication. 

The NAA has not yet announced its 
designee, but was known to have in 
mind the Aircraft Owners and Pilots 
Association, which already is gathering 
such information for its own members. 

The Touring Committee also won 
adoption of a recommendation that there 
be instituted an FAI pilot’s badge for 
persons holding an FAI pilot certificate. 
(Prior to the establishment of our own 
licensing authority in the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration, all pilots’ li- 
censes were issued by the FAI.) 

It was deemed by the committee to be 
impractical at this time to pursue the 
project for the issuance of international 
landing cards. 

Foreign delegates attending the Cleve- 





Viscounts for BEA-BOAC— 


land meeting, second to be held in this 
country since FAI’s founding in 1905, 
included: 

United Kingdom: Col. R. L. Preston, sec- 
retary general of the Royal Aero Club; Maj 
R. H. Mayo, chairman of the Air League of 
the British Empire; A. F. Houlberg, chair- 
man of the Models Commission, and Lord 
A. Ventry. 

Canada: Gordon F. Henderson, vice presi- 
dent of the Royal Canadian Flying Clubs 
Association; Donald L. Buchanan, secretary- 
manager of RCFCA; Samuel H. Bernardo, 
immediate past president of RCFCA; and 
Dennis Yorath, president of the RCFCA. 


Switzerland: Adolph Gehriger, secretary 
of the Swiss Aero Club. 

Spain: Don Jose Albinana Ferrer and Don 
Jose Fernando Pilon. 

Argentina: Lorenzo Taylor, of the Aero 
Club Argentine, and Don Arturo Liavallol. 


Sweden: Col. Harold Enell, vice president 
of FAI and secretary general of the Royal 
Swedish Aero Club. 

Denmark: E. Falkmar, secretary general of 
the Royal Aero Club of Denmark. 

Belgium: Surgeon General Charles Sille- 
vaerts, vice president Royal Aero Club; 
Georges Hanet, secretary general of RAC; 
and Willy Grandjean, administrator of the 
RAC. 

Monaco: Marcel A. Palmaro. 

France: Jean Bleriot, general secretary of 
FAI; Baron de la Grange, vice president of 
FAI; Blondel La Rougery, Robert Boname, 
Roger Cartier, Madame Jaffeux-Tissot, and 
Robert Cartier. 

Netherlands: C. Kolff, acting president of 
Royal Netherlands Aero Club; Eelco Schul- 
ler; Dr. Ir M. H. Damme; P. J. Yperlaan, 
secretary general of the RNAC; and Jonk- 
heer van den Berch van Heemstede, former 
secretary general and general manager of 
IATA, director of KLM Royal Dutch Ajir- 
lines, and honorary member of the RNAC 
and the FAI. 

Cuba: Dr. F. Prieto, secretary of Aviation 
Club of Cuba; Guy Descamps, vice presi- 
dent of ACC; Luis F. Ardois, treasurer of 
ACC and member of Greater Miami Airport 
Association; and Dr. Roberto de Cespedes, 
member of board of directors of the ACC. 

Bolivia: Jorge Diez Medina. 

Uruguay: Lieut. Col Conrado A. Saez 

Poland: W. Humen and J. Przymanowsk!i. 

Hungary: Imric Koos. 

Turkey: Emel Dilmen, president of the 
Turkish Air League, and Hakki Gueuksever 

Hyderabad: S. Khanna. 


Louis E. Leverone and William R. 
Enyart were general co-chairmen of the 
conference, which lasted September 2 
through September 8, and R. M. Phelps, 
executive vice president of the NAA, 
served as conference director. 
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British European Airways and British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. have started negotiations with Vickers- 


Armstrongs Ltd. for purchase of an undisclosed number of Viscount V-700 turbo-prop 
transports such as shown here. When put into service within next three years, the Viscount 
is expected to be the first commercial airliner in the world using propeller turbines or 
“prop jets." Powered by four Rolls-Royce Dart engines, the 40-passenger craft will gross 
50,000 pounds and is rated at cruising speed of 300-plus mph at 25,000 feet. 
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Airline Promotional Fares 


Extended for 9 Months 


By Wiu1am V. HENZEY 


The Civil Aeronautics Board last week 
took a major step towards clearing up 
the impending certificated airline fare 
muddle when it issued its long-awaited 
promotional-fare policy statement. Un- 
precedented in its specific characteris- 
tics the statement not only gave a 
green-light to a majority of existing 
tariffs, but paved the way for various 
coach proposals not yet in effect. 

Faced with what it termed establish- 
ment of coach business on a “broad and 
indiscriminate basis” or an untold num- 
ber of litigatory proceedings, the Board 
was practically forced to adopt and 
make public standards on which to 
gauge the merits of present and pro- 
posed reduced-fare schemes. Accord- 
ingly, it broke promotional tariffs down 
into four general categories—coach, 
family plan, no-meal, and miscellaneous 
—and, “for the benefit of the public and 
the guidance of the domestic certificated 
air carriers” adopted the policy which 
it intends to follow during the coming 
year. 

On coach fares, which are typically 
at a level of approximately 4c a mile, 
the Board stated that available facts 
indicate they generate a_ substantial 
quantity of new air travel which can 
be profitably carried by the certificated 
carriers. 

Special conditions which appear to re- 
quire consideration in evaluating such 
operations are: (1) that they be con- 
ducted over routes having a heavy flow 
of traffic; (2) that high density equip- 
ment (aircraft having more than the 
average number of seats) be used; (3) 
that the service be scheduled so as to 
minimize the diversion of traffic from 
regular flights; and (4) that all non- 
essential services to the passenger be 
eliminated, such as meals, extra stew- 
ardesses, full reservations procedures, 
etc. 


Services Approved. Apparently 
meeting these requirements and ap- 
proved for an additional nine-month 
period (until June 30, 1950) were Capi- 
tal Airlines coach services between New 
York and Washington, on the one hand, 
and Chicago and Minneapolis, on the 
other; Northwest Airlines service be- 
tween New York and Seattle; and, 
TWA’s Stratoliner coach operation be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

Also marked for approval is Western 
Air Lines’ proposed coach operation be- 
tween San Diego and Seattle which is 
scheduled to become effective October 
15, and a currently-suspended coach 
tariff of Northwest between Chicago and 
Portland. Such action on these two 
tariffs represented one of the few in- 
stances in CAB-history that tariffs have 
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been affirmatively approved prior to 
their effective dates. 

Ruled out for profitable coach opera- 
tions, however, was the conventional 
DC-3 aircraft which, the Board said, 
must attain an “almost unattainable” 
load factor in excess of 85% to be suc- 
cessful. This affects current operations 
of TWA between Kansas City and Los 
Angeles and Continental Air Lines be- 
tween Kansas City and Denver which 
are performed with DC-3s. These will 
not be extended by CAB beyond Sep- 
tember 30. 

A proposed expansion of coach serv- 
ices as far south as New Orleans by 
Capital and Miami by National will be 
disapproved, CAB said, although no 
specific reasoning was advanced for the 
contemplated action. Capital’s service 
was to have been conducted with 50- 
passenger equipment and National’s 
initially with 46-seat aircraft. 

Despite the curb placed on these few 
operations, however, coach-fare ex- 
ponents were encouraged by the Board’s 
general conclusion that “the success of 
air coach tariffs leads us to the con- 
clusion that some further experimenta- 
tion in this field may well be justified.” 
Careful consideration of new _ tariffs 
which meet the conditions outlined 
above was promised. 


Family Plan. The half-fare family 
plan which applies to travel on Mon- 
days, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays ap- 
pears to have been successful, CAB said, 
in building up traffic for the carriers 
during the period of the week when 





20 Years With PAA— Humphrey 
W. Toomey (right), Latin American Divi- 
sion manager for Pan American Airways, 
is shown receiving his 20-year service pin 
from Wilbur L. Morrison, PAA vice 
president. In his rise from pilot's cockpit 
to managership of PAA's largest divi- 
sion, Toomey has played an important 
role in international air transport. 





trattic is usually light, and wiii be ap- 
proved temporarily until June 30, 1950, 
This is for three months longer than 
the industry had asked. 

For those carriers not yet parties to 
the “plan” but desiring to join, the 
Board requested they support proposed 
tariffs with adequate traffic data, indi- 
cating the nature and extent of their 
off-peak traffic loads. There will not, 
however, under the announced policy, 
be any approval for establishment of 
the “plan” on a 7-day week basis 

Of a more localized nature, but with 
precedent-setting characteristics, is 
Western and Inland’s 5%-reduced no- 
meal fares which will be approved for 
nine more months provided the carriers 
refrain from segmentizing the program. 
Under tariffs now on file, both lines 
have proposed an extension beyond 
September 30 on all segments except 
Western’s extreme west coast routes. 
On the latter, WAL contemplated oper- 
ation of a premium service with Con- 
vairs at 6.lc per mile and its previously- 
mentioned 4c coach service. Should 
they adhere to the Board’s policy, which 
is most likely, a three-level fare struc- 
ture may be created on the west coast. 

On other types of fare programs the 
Board appeared less confident, largely 
because of the short-length of time the 
fares have been in effect. These include 
educational fares and group travel fares 
which have been established by feeder- 
lines to stimulate local traffic. Further 
experiments will be permitted until 
January 31, 1950. 

Under the new policy, airlines having 
promotional fares in effect will be re- 
quired to maintain an adequate statisti- 
cal record of the results of the fares, 
reporting this information to the Board 
on a monthly basis. This, the Board 
explained, is to establish a firm statis- 
tical basis for determining whether the 
various types of promotional fares 
should become a permanent part of the 
passenger fare structure of the domestic 
lines. 

To those lines contemplating filing of 
new tariffs CAB expects submission of 
detailed economic justification both 
from a traffic and cost standpoint and 
cautions the carriers that the burden of 
proof for the establishment of addi- 
tional reduced-fare service is clearly on 
such carriers. 

Concluding, the Board said, its an- 
nouncement should not be interpreted 
as permitting the indiscriminate exten- 
sion of coach fares nor a general de- 
basement of the existing passenger fare 
level. 


To Reserve Air Cargo Space 


Something new in the field of al 
cargo—reserved space—would be pro- 
vided under a tariff which Northwest 
Airlines has asked the CAB to approve. 
Shippers would be permitted to reserve 
cargo space on NWA Stratocruisers, 
reservations being validated by repre- 
sentatives of the airline stamping the 
appropriate airbill. 
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AIR LINES uses 


Celebrating its 15th anniversary of scheduled airline operation, 
Continental has established an outstanding record 
of 344 million passenger-miles flown, and every mile 
a safe mile. Continental’s entire fleet of ultra-modern 


Convair- Liners and sturdy DC-3’s rely exclusively 
on dependable BY ceramic insulated aviation spark plugs, 


for round-the-clock passenger and freight service. 
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13,705 Miles With Capt. Eddie: 





Rickenbacker’s Tour Wins 


Friends in Latin America 


By Wayne W. ParrisH 


Capt. Eddie V. Rickenbacker, presi- 
dent of Eastern Air Lines, was mis- 
named at birth. 

His name should have keen Eddie V. 
Indestructible. 

Up until August 1, 1949, he had lived 
and survived more lives than any hun- 
dred men. But in the month of August 
he added a new and tough chapter to 
an already-crowded life by leading a 
party of 24 guests and crew members 
on an air tour of Latin America. 

Only Eddie survived completely in- 
tact, completely calm, and completely 
the master of the situation. Guests and 
crew members fell by the wayside, ex- 
hausted. 

A good will air tour of Latin Amer- 
ica under Rickenbacker’s direction is a 
man-sized chore. It was no holiday. 
It was exciting, it was interesting, it 
was a superb trip—but it was also work. 
The work involved was keeping pace 
with Rickenbacker, who seems to keep 
going day and night without missing a 
beat. 

Arrival receptions, cocktail parties, 
press conferences, luncheons, dinners, 
autograph seekers, formal state calls, 
visits from old friends, farewell recep- 
tions—on and on through one country 
after another, day after day, until the 
month of August seemed to have been 
stretched six times. 


Good Will. But today Eddie Rick- 
enbacker is the best known U. S. avia- 
tion figure in South America. They 
had all known about him down there— 
he was as much as a hero to the Latins 
as to the U. S. But he had never 
traveled into the continent before. News- 
papers carried volumes about his trip 
and printed countless photographs. He 
was given unusual honors. It was a 
celebrity’s tour of Latin America—and 
it clicked. It will do U. S. aviation a 
lot of good. 

I was one of those fortunate enough 
to be included in the small group of 
guests. There was Arthur Godfrey and 
you know who he is. There were Jim 
Kilgallen, the dean of the International 
News Service, and Gale Wallace, head of 
the South American desk of the United 
Press in New York. There was Bill 
Rickenbacker, Eddie’s talented son. We 
comprised the group that Eddie took 
to see the presidents and other high offi- 
cials of South American governments. 

Then there were Bert Holloway, di- 
rector of sales development for Lock- 
heed Aircraft Corp., and Dave Kenyon, 
the Lockheed technical expert assigned 
to Eastern at Miami. There was Walter 
Hecht, of the public relations firm of 
Win Nathanson & Associates, New York, 


which handles the publicity account of 
the Brazilian State of Sao Paulo in the 
U. S. There was Brad Walker, execu- 
tive v.p. of the Fletcher D. Richards 
advertising agency of New York, which 
handles the Eastern account. 


EAL Folk. The remainder of the 
party of 24 were Eastern folk: Sid 
Shannon, who just got his 20-year pin 
as v.p.-operations (he joined LEast- 
ern in 1929 “for a year or two” to get 
experience), served as Vice President 
in Charge of Arthur Godfrey. There 
was Warren Moore, assistant secretary 
and treasurer of Eastern, an up-and- 
comer in the outfit and one who some- 
how managed to juggle the finances for 
everybody. There was Frank Mattix, 
manager of interline traffic for East- 
ern, who somehow got saddled with the 
tough baggage responsibility. And not 
the least of those present was Beverly 
Griffith, EAL’s director of public rela- 
tions who soon was dubbed the Mother 
Superior of the party. 

Heading the crew was serious, en- 
gineer-minded Capt. Fred Davis, a very 
capable veteran. Second Pilot was popu- 
lar Capt. Frank J. Bennett, a tall lanky 
Virginian. Third Pilot was Capt. G. T. 
Munoz, who had it all over every- 
body else because he can speak Spanish. 
Flight Engineer was E. L. Graham, 


Radio Operator was R. J. Miller, and 
the technicians were E. T. Rasmussen 
and W. Fruchting, all of Miami. 


Then there were three birds who 





actually worked. They were Art Gray 
and Jack Newman, flight attendants. and 
Ray Mills, the EAL photographer at 
Miami, who never got a chance to rest 
anytime. 


13,705 Miles. For the record the 
flight was 13,705 miles from Miami to 
Miami plus a couple of side-trips. The 
itinerary was San Juan, Belem, Sao 
Peulo, Rio de Janeiro, Montevideo, 
Buenos Aires, Santiago, Lima, Bogota, 
Caracas, Barranquilla, Panama, and 
Mexico City. 

One outstanding record was estab- 
lished. Arthur Godfrey took a full- 
sized ward-robe trunk with him, to 
say nothing of a lot of other parapher- 
nalia from recording apparatus to movie 
cameras. It will be a long time before 
I forget watching sweating baggage 
handlers pulling out that trunk at every 
stop. Godfrey soon was being called 
Don Arturo everywhere. 

Another record was set with the 
Lockheed Constellation. I had better 
hurry up and call it a New Type Con- 
stellation which to anybody except Eas- 
tern is Model 749. Not a spark plug 
was changed, not a box of parts was 
opened up. The NTC (I almost called 
it a Connie which is tantamount to dis- 
missal at EAL) functioned perfectly and 
magnificently without the _ slightest 
hitch. And at Bogota, Colombia, where 
the airport is 8,400 feet altitude, we 
established a new record in take-off 
for that height above sea level. 

Most of the cruising was between 
16,000 and 20,000 feet. It flew over the 
high Andes from Argentina to Santiago 
like a dream. Lockheed should be very 
happy about the trip because a lot of 
people got acquainted with it on the 
tour. 

Mixing With Presidents. Somewhere 


in my notebook I have the names of 
all the presidents and high officials we 





Bonanza DC-3— First photo of one of the DC-3's to be used by Bonanza Airlines 


when it inaugurates its Reno-Phoenix feeder route in November shows design and insignia 


on the company's transport. 


New insignia carries out the mining motif common to both 


Nevada and Arizona and consists of a miner's gold pan with crossed pick and shovel. 
The wide stripe of color on the side of the plane is tangerine, while the word "Bonanza" 
is painted in brilliant gold with black border. 
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called on. But suffice it to say that the 
presidents were in Brazil, Uruguay, 
Colombia, Panama and Venezuela. We 
didn’t get to see Peron or Eva in Buenos 
Aires because of their absence from the 
city, combined with a cabinet crisis 
on the day we left. 

U. S. embassies took care of formali- 
ties and many official functions all along 
the route. The National City Bank of 
New York was always on hand with 
assistance and social functions. We met 
many Americans with civil and mili- 
tary missions, or those connected with 
embassies. 

The trip all started from an invitation 
to Capt. Rickenbacker by Governor Ad- 
hemar, de Barros of the rich and pro- 
gressive State of Sao Paulo in Brazil 
to visit him and help him out with his 
airline problems. The state owns the 
famed Vasp airline and had just taken 
over Aerovias Brasil which has a cer- 
tificate to fly to the U. S. (de Barros 
may be Brazil’s next president). Out of 
this invitation grew an entire Latin 
American tour. The $35,000 or so that it 
cost was well worth it in good will and 
without exception the U. S. embassy 
people hailed the tour as a genuine aid 
to U. S.-Latin relations. 

Ground servicing was performed by 
airlines all the way around, chiefly by 
Pan American Airways affiliates. These 
included Panair do Brasil, Avianca, 
CMA in Mexico, and PAA itself. From 
Buenos Aires on up the west coast 
Panagra took care of things and went 
all-out to make the trip a_ success. 
Panagra even assigned one of its top 
pilots, Capt. Ernest Hummel, to assist 
Capt. Davis on the Andes flights. 


EAL's Plans. Rickenbacker was asked 
a hundred times if he was planning to 
operate to South America. Throughout 
the entire trip he emphasized that he 
has no intentions whatever for oper- 
ating into the Continent. 

He has a certificate to Mexico City 
that is inoperative until the Mexico- 
U. S. bilateral air agreement is reached. 
His application to serve New York-San 
Juan is active. And early this summer 
he applied for an entire network of 
rcutes criss-crossing the Caribbean from 
Caracas on the east to Guatemala City 
on the west. But aside from Caracas, 
Barranquilla, and Bogota on the north 
coast of South America, and except 
for Central America and the Caribbean 
islands, he has no plans. 

Rickenbacker avoided discussing air- 
line matters on most of the tour. He 
promoted U. S. aviation in general, re- 
ferred only mildly to other carriers (in 
contrast to his recent appearance in 
Washington), and kept on good will 
subjects. But the attention he received 
on the tour places him in a good trad- 
ing position. South America is now 
aware of both Rickenbacker and 
Eastern. 


High Stakes. Perhaps the keynote of 
the whole matter is the forthcoming 
struggle for control of Miami-New York 
traffic. The move of W. R. Grace & Co. 
(co-owner with PAA of Panagra) in 
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No U. S. Plane Like Comet 


Harold R. Harris, vice president 
and general manager of American 
Overseas Airlines, was quoted from 
London on September 7 as stating 
that the United States has no 
present aircraft to compare with 
the British-built de Havilland 
Comet jet airliner. 

“The Comet is a first-class air- 
plane,” Harris was quoted in a 
wire service report, adding that 
British manufacturers have other 
airliners available which they 
should be able to sell abroad. The 
Comet 106, world’s first jet trans- 
port, flew for the first time late in 
July. 











buying some stock of National Airlines, 
the proposed interchange and trackage 
rights over National, the peculiar posi- 
tion of Braniff with relation to linking 
the eastern U. S. with South America— 
all of this and more is wrapped up in 
an extremely complicated package. 
Eastern is looking out for its Latin 
American patronage which it may lose 
if PAA and Panagra operate direct to 
New York. The stakes in the game are 
high and the winning won’t be easy for 
anybody. Eddie Rickenbacker played a 
trump card with his South American 
tour, but the game has just started. 
But to get back to the tour. 


Riots in Chile. One highlight which 
will long be remembered by all in the 
party was the rioting in Santiago, Chile. 
Students started the trouble because of 
a small rise in bus fares but before 
long the Commies had taken over and 
the riots were well on their way toward 
a full-scale revolution before the fed- 
eral troops moved in and declared a 
state of siege. 

A cocktail party had been set up by 
the National City Bank at the Union 
Club, several blocks from our hotel. 
Only a few of our group ever got 
there. Rioting began close by and Eddie 
Rickenbacker, Don Arturo and most of 
the others, got a block or two and had 
to retreat when bullets began whizzing 
by. The local police locked everybody 
up in the hotel for safety. 

I had started out earlier in company 
with Bert Holloway, Brad Walker, War- 
ren Moore and Capt. Fred Davis. We 
thought we’d be smart and take a back 
route. Instead of avoiding the ruckus, 
we ended up at a street intersection 
where the local police began clashing 
with about a thousand rioters who were 
trying to reach the presidential palace. 
Shooting began and what a racket it 
made. 

The crowd began scattering and Hol- 
loway, Walker, Davis and myself 
crouched on the steps of the stock ex- 
change building to avoid being hit by 
a stray bullet. Moore ran the other 
way and reached the hotel. How Hol- 
loway ever nosed me out of the corner 
position I'll never be sure of, but the 
order of the four of us snuggling up 


against the stone steps was as follows: 
Holloway, Parrish, Walker and Davis, 

Whether this is the order of heroism 
or the order of strategic withdrawal, | 
can’t remember, but for a few minutes 
all four of us wished we were in a 
nice cool bar in New York City. As 
soon as possible, we ran the remaining 
two blocks to the club and got inside, 
much relieved. About eight were killed 
that day and night and we didn’t want 
to be among the missing. 

Scenically the trip was superb. The 
Andes are terrifically impressive and 
we got a good look at Amazon jungles, 
volcanoes and lots of other things. It 
was winter at the southern end of the 
continent, but not too cold to be un- 
comfortable. 

It was a good trip. It did a lot for 
intercontinental relationships and for 
U. S. aviation. But I hope it will be a 
long time before I have to keep pace 
day after day with the inexhaustible and 
the indestructible Rickenbacker. He 
wears a guy out. 


de Groot and Craig Quit 
Panagra Traffic-Sales Posts 


In combined resignations that repre- 
sented one of the biggest airline traffic- 
sales turnovers in some years, Christo- 
pher de Groot, general traffic manager 
of Pan American-Grace Airways, and 
Nicholas C. Craig, sales manager, quit 
the company on September 1. Both had 
been with the company about nine 
years. Each announced his resignation 
from his home and said future plans 
would be announced later. 

Neither would comment on the resig- 
nations, except that one indicated the 
move was deliberate and not hasty ac- 
tion. Both men are widely known in 
airline and travel circles, and together 
constituted virtually the entire top 
traffic and sales organization maintained 
by Panagra in the U. S. 

Edward G. Bern, formerly vice presi- 
dent of sales for Peruvian International 
Airways which went bankrupt earlier 
this year, was later named sales manager 
of Panagra to succeed Craig. Before the 
war Bern was v. p. of American Ailr- 
lines, handling public relations and sales 
promotion work. He left PIA shortly 
before the company ceased operations. 

There was no indication from Pana- 
gra about appointment of a_ successor 
to de Groot. 


CAB Grounds Own Planes 


CAB has decided to ground its two 
transports and seven of the 15 single- 
engined aircraft used by its field safety 
investigators. Plans are to use the air- 
craft operating funds in different offices 
to avoid a reduction in personne! fol- 


lowing a budget cut in its 1950 fiscal 
year appropriations. 
The two transports, a DC-3 and 4 


twin-engined Beech, had been used by 
Board members and staff on_ official 
business. 
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Hildred Outlines Program 
For Mass Air Market 


‘he mass travel market that will 
make the financial problems of most of 
the world’s airlines disappear will be 
found among wage-earners, particularly 
those of the United States, in the opin- 
ion of Sir William Hildred, Director 
General of the International Air Trans- 
port Association. 

Sir William outlined this “incredible 
new market” in his annual report to 
the 30th anniversary meeting of IATA 
at The Hague Sept. 12, but warned that 
“because of our inability to keep on 
reducing fares in a time of rising costs, 
(it) appears to remain for the moment 
tantalizingly just out of reach.” 


Consequently, he added, the inter- 
national airlines must continue to be 
dependent upon government subsidy 
“for a long time to come.” 

In his report on the state of the world 
air transport system, Hildred urged pur- 
suance and adoption of the following 
six-point program: 

1. More flexibility in the _ rate 
recommendations of the IATA 
Traffic Conferences in order to 
promote off-season and off-peak 
travel and take advantage of 
special events. 

2. Utmost airline support for efforts 
to reduce and simplify red tape 
in customs, immigration and 
other border formalities. 

3. Greater attention by airlines and 
governments to problems pre- 
sented by new jet aircraft with 
higher speeds and greater alti- 
tudes. 

Concerted effort to close the gap 
between the growing volume of 
international air transport and 
the development of airports, 
landing and navigation aids. 
Multilateral agreement on air 
transport rights between nations 
instead of the present limited 
system of bilateral pacts. 
Delegation of greater responsi- 
bility for actual operations by 
governments to the _ airlines 
themselves. 


be 


rogress Report. Reporting on the 
size of the industry, Sir William said 
IATA, which started out 30 years ago 
with six member companies having a 
handful of airplanes and a few hundred 
n of routes, today has 70 members 
fr 40 nations flying 2,500 aircraft over 
a rid air network of more than 
500 °00 miles of routes. Passengers car- 
ri increased from 3,500 in 1919 to 
OV 20,000,000 last year, he said, and 
the number of miles flown annually has 
increased from 600,000 to one billion. 
IA" A members last year performed 12 
bili on passenger miles, 100 million ton 
m of cargo and 250 million ton miles 
of © ail. 

e are continuing to grow, and we 
are srowing in the most sensible direc- 
Hildred told the approximately 
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200 delegates and observers attending 
the IATA general meeting. He pointed 
out that the airlines are now getting 
more payload out of the same number 
of planes and are handling more traffic 
with fewer employes than they had 18 
months ago, indicating that efficiency is 
increasing. 

Describing the United States as a par- 
ticularly rich potential reservoir of mass 
foreign travel, he called attention of the 
airlines to this country’s 20,000,000 fam- 
ilies in the $3,000-$6,000 a year income 
brackets; to the fact that 80% of or- 
ganized labor now get vacations with 
pay; and to the “astonishingly great ex- 
tent of sentimental affiliations with 
countries across the water.” 

Dr. Albert Plesman, president-direc- 
tor of KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, was 
installed as the new president of IATA, 
succeeding Gilbert Perier, president of 
Sabena Belgian Airlines. 


PAA Workers in Miami 
Break from TWU 


A group of more than 150 employes 
of the 2,000 aircraft workers employed 
by Pan American Airways in the Miami 
area have broken away from the Trans- 
port Workers Union-CIO to form a new 


union called the Federated Airline 
Workers of America. 
The secession was attributed to a 


fight which started last December in 
New York when Mike Quill, president 


of the Transport Workers Union, Inter- 
national, began a purge of alleged Com- 
munist leaders from the union. 
unsuccessful in 


Quill 
removing 


had been 






Miami local officers whom he charged 
with foliowing a “100% Communist 
line.” After unsuccessful attempts to 
bring the Miami local into accord with 
TWU politics, Quill suspended officers 
of the Miami local on seven charges. 

William Grogan, TWU International- 
appointed Miami administrator, stated 
that Armand Scala, one of the sus- 
pended Miami officers, and one of the 
more prominent personages in the se- 
cession movement, had recently gone to 
New York City to confer with Maurice 
Forde, former high-ranking TWU offi- 
cial, who was removed from office in 
the Communist purge last December. 
Grogan said he had records of several 
long distance calls from Scala to Forde 
during recent months which were 
charged to the TWU office in Miami 
Gespite the fact that Forde was not a 
TWU officer at the time. 

Miami labor sources said the new 
union hoped to obtain sufficient mem- 
bers to enable it to petition the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for an 
election to determine the future bar- 
gaining agent of Pan American system 
employes in the area. 


DH Beaver Tours Alaska 

A seven-place float-equipped de 
Havilland Beaver has returned to Tor- 
onto after concluding a demonstration 
tour in Alaska. Charles H. Babb, presi- 
dent of The Babb Co., which recently 
entered into an agreement with the 
Canadian company to handle the ship 
in the U. S., reports average fuel con- 
sumption on the Beaver’s 7,520 mile 
tour was 20 miles to the gallon. Average 
true air speed, cruising at 250 hp at 
6,000 feet, was 126 mph. 

The ship aroused high interest among 
bush operators, Babb declared, because 
of its unusual take-off performance on 
small lakes. 





Mixed Power— 


rotating propellers. 
Python engines, Britains’ 





The outboard engines in this Avro Lancaster bomber are Arm- 
strong Siddeley Python turboprop engines with six-blade contra- 
Tie bomber is being used as a test bed for the 4100 horsepower 
most powerful turbo-prop. 

used on the Westland Wyvern naval attack aircraft. 


These same engines are being 
The inboard engines of the 


Lancaster are conventional Rolls-Royce Merlin reciprocating engines. 
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aeS\IR RESCUE 


Over faraway jungles. deserts and mountains, helicopters of the USAF Air Rescue 
Service have flown in search of stranded airmen and passengers. The helicopters 
got there because they have been given a ‘“‘mother” ship—the Fairchild Packet 

that transports them over distances far beyond their range. Thus, our Air Force has 
ad.'ed a new ability to the versatile Fairchild Packet—increasing the importance of 


its art in the development of modern airborne military tactics. 


Mission of Mercy—Air Rescue personnel load a heli- 
copter into the spacious cargo hold of a Fairchild Packet. 


AEEPAIRCHILD 85:85 ,4%2 A1ePLane comporario, 


Divisions: Ranger Aircraft Engines, Farmingdale, N. Y. . Nepo, Oak Ridge, Tenn. Fairchild Pilotiess Plane, Farmingda J Al-Fin, Farmingdale, * 


Subsidiaries: Stratos Corporation, Farmingdale, N. Y. Duramold Aircraft Corporat 
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VA Rulings Improve 
G.|. Flight Outlook 


New Veterans Administration rulings 
on eligibility of flight schools to con- 
tinue their participation in the GQ. 
Flight Training program appear much 
less drastic than were indicated in orig- 
inal interpretations made by regional 
and district VA managers. 

The first interpretations of Public Law 
266 by field officials indicated that only 
those schools which had a bona fide en- 
rollment of at least 25 non-service stu- 
dents for 12 months preceding Aug. 24, 
1949, would be eligible to participate 
under the G.I. program. Had this inter- 
pretation held, many of the smaller 
flight schools would have suffered con- 
siderable financial loss. 

When Wayne Weishaar, secretary- 
treasurer of the Aeronautical Training 
Society, called to the attention of VA 
officials in Washington the discrimina- 
tory nature of these rulings, VA Ad- 
ministrator Carl Gray sent the follow- 
ing telegram to regional and district 
managers: 

“This minimum of 25 students is for 
application only in the case of the newly 
established institution and does not ap- 
ply to the institution that was in con- 
tinuous operation for the period of at 
least 12 months prior to Aug. 24, 1949. 
regardless of the fact that such institu- 
tions did not have a minimum of 25 
students.” 


Exceptions for Winter. In a second 
unofficial ruling, the VA Administrator 
held that the “12 months continuous 
operation clause” would not apply to 
those schools which normally close op- 
erations in winter months because of 
weather conditions. 

The new regulations state that in- 
stead of complete justification, a veteran 
planning to take G.I. flight training may 
submit to VA (1) a certificate in the 
form of an affidavit signed by him; (2) 
corroborating affidavits by two compe- 
tent disinterested persons. The affidavits 
must show that flight training will be 
seful to the veteran in connection with 

ning a livelihood. 

‘ompetent disinterested persons,” VA 

ined, “means those qualified by 
on of their personal knowledge of 
and circumstances to testify con- 
ing the veteran’s use of flight train- 
in connection with earning a liveli- 
!. Such persons also are to have no 
st whatsoever, either personal or 
ssociation, in the pursuit or non- 
uit by the veteran of the desired 
course of flight training.” 


American-Delta Southern 
Interchange OK'd by CAB 


The Civil Aeronautics Board on Sep- 
er 1 approved the southern trans- 
nental interchange proposals of 

merican Airlines and Delta Air Lines, 
the two carriers immediately an- 
iced plans for schedules that will 
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cut from one to two hours off the pres- 
ent fastest schedules. 

The approval, which will permit oper- 
ation of through one-plane service be- 
tween points on American’s Route 4 
west of Dallas and points on Delta’s 
Routes 24 and 54 east of Dallas, is 
temporary and will terminate on the 
effective date of the CAB’s decision in 
the Southern Service to the West Case. 

Approval of the interchange was con- 
ditioned upon the following points: (1) 
that both parties comply, where neces- 
sary, with procedures set forth in the 
Railway Labor Act; (2) that both sub- 
mit satisfactory evidence that there has 
been substantial standardization of types 
and arrangements of instruments and 
power controls; (3) that all schedules be 
filed 15 days in advance; (4) that no 
operations be discontinued without prior 
application to and approval by the 
Board; and (5) that all agreements 
modifying or supplementing the basic 
interchange agreement be filed for CAB 
approval at least 20 days in advance. 

The interchange service will be in- 
augurated September 25 with one daily 
DC-6 round-trip flight between Miami 
and Los Angeles, one between Atlanta 
and San Francisco, and a third be- 


tween Atlanta and Los Angeles. 


Profits Continue in July 


Although July traffic on most of the 
scheduled airlines was down some com- 
pared to the June peak, the favorable 
earnings trend of the second quarter 
continued on through July and prob- 
ably also through last month. 

United Air Lines, for example, con- 
tinued operating substantially in the 
black with a July net in excess of $1,- 
000,000 before taxes. 

Capital Airlines, reported a July net 
of $254,161 and an increase of $400,000 
in net working capital and $293,000 in 
current assets over the previous month. 

Others still in the black included: 
Mid-Continent Airlines, with a July net 
profit after taxes of $43,638, as compared 
to a net of $18,633 for the same month 
last year; and Northeast Airlines, which 
reported a July operating profit of 
$123,578, as against one of $7,016 for 
July, 1948, and an operating profit of 
$19,331 for the first seven months of this 
year, as against a $786,047 deficit for the 
same period last year. 


————CAB CALENDAR 


Sept. 15—(Docket 2953 et al.) Oral argu- 
ment before the Board on Northwest Air- 
lines, Inc. and Pan American Airways, Inc., 
applications for amendments of Pacific 
Routes. 10 a. m., Room 5042, Commerce 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Sept. 19—(Docket 3748) Hearing on pro- 
posed change of airports by American Air- 
lines at Springfield, Mass. Tentative. Ex- 
aminer Walter W. Bryan. 

Sept. 19—(Docket 3722) Oral argument 
before the Board on Eastern Air Lines 
Puerto Rican Mail Pay Application. 10 a.m. 
Room 5042, Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sept. 19—(Docket 2719 et al.) Hearing in 
Air Freight Tariff Agreement Case. Tenta- 
tive. Examiner Herbert K. Bryan. 


Sept. 19—(Dockets 3853 and 4032) Hearing 
on applications of American Airlines, Inc. 
and Colonial Airlines, Inc. for a New York- 
Toronto route. 10 a. m., Room 2015, Temp. 
Bldg. 5, Washington, D. C. Examiner F. 
Merritt Ruhlen. 

Sept. 22—(Docket 1956) Oral argument 
before the Board on application of Mid- 
Continent Airlines, Inc. for an alternate 
Kansas City-New Orleans route. 10 a. m., 
Room 5042, Commerce Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Sept. 26—(Docket 3041 et al.) Hearing on 
application of Seaboard & Western Ailr- 
lines for an international cargo route cer- 
tificate. Tentative. Examiner Warren E. 
Baker. 

Sept. 26—(Docket 3977) Hearing on pro- 
posed merger of Monarch Air Lines and 
Arizona Airways. Tentative. Examiner 
James Keith. 

Sept. 28—(Docket 3965 et al.) Hearing in 
Parks Investigation Case. 10 a. m., West 
Ballroom, Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Examiner Ralph 
L. Wiser. 

Oct. 3—(Docket 2796) Hearing in Hughes 
Tool Co.-Transcontinental & Western Alir 
Control Case (Phase II). 10 a. m., Room of 
U. S. Commissioner, 520 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse Bidg., Temple & Spring 
Streets, Los Angeles. Examiner Edward T. 
Stodola. 

Nov. 14—(Docket 2870 et al.) Hearing in 
Western Air Lines-Inland Airlines Mail Rate 
Case. Tentative Examiner James M. 
Verner. 





Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 18-20—International North- 
west Aviation Council annual con- 
vention, Spokane, Washington. 

Sept. 20-22—Annual inspection, 
NACA Lewis Flight Propulsion Lab- 
oratory, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Sept. 27-30—American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers fall meeting, 
Hotel Lawrence, Erie, Pa. 

Oct. 3-8—20th Anniversary Conven- 
tion, The Ninety-Nines, Waldorf- 
Astoria, N. Y. 

Oct. 5-8—SAE 1949 National Aero- 
nautic Meeting and Ajircraft Engi- 
neering Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 7-8—American Air Mail Society 
convention and exhibition, Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 8—“Cradle of American Avia- 
tion Day” air show and industrial 
exposition, Roosevelt Field, L. L,, 
New York. 

Oct. 12-15—Alir Reserve Assn. 
vention, Long Beach, Calif. 

Oct. 13-15—Airport management and 
operations conference sponsored by 
University of Oklahoma and Southern 
Flight magazine, Norman, Okla. 

Oct. 17-18—New York State Air- 
port Management Conference, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse. 

Oct. 25-27—National Assn. of Travel 
Officials 9th annual convention, Cos- 
mopolitan Hotel, Denver, Colorado. 

Oct. 30—Third annual Air Fair, San 
Francisco Airport. (Junior Chamber 
of Commerce auspices.) 

Oct. 30-Nov. 2—NASAO Annual 
Convention, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 9-10—Aviation Distributors 
and Manufacturers Ass'n annual 
meeting, French Lick Springs Hotel, 
Frenck Lick, Ind. 

Jan. 13-15—18th Annual All Ameri- 
can Air Maneuvers, Miami, Fla. 


International 

Sept. 17—IATA Executive Commit- 
tee, The Hague. 

Nov. 1—ICAO AGA Division meet- 
ing, Montreal. 

Nov. 10—IATA COM Middle East 

November—IATA Traffic Con- 
ferences, Mexico City. 


con- 




















Between the Lines 


By James J. Haggerty, Jr. 








Air Reserve Confusion 


Air Force veterans: Do you some- 
times long for the familiar, clammy 
feeling of an oxygen mask pressed 
against your face? Do you get nostalgic 
when you hear a plane running up its 
engines? Do you miss banging your 
head, as you crawled through a fuselage, 
on the countless obstructions cunningly 
placed by a diabolic design engineer so 
that you couldn’t possibly miss them? 

If you do, the Air Force is offering 
a cure for your nostalgia—and the won- 
derful part of it is that you get paid 
while taking the cure. 

There’s nothing new about the Air 
Reserve. There has been one, in name 
at least, for quite a while. We say “in 
name” advisedly, for up to a few months 
ago, the program was little more than a 
paper in a Pentagon file, the actual op- 
erating end of it being hopelessly mired 
in confusion, lack of direction, inept 
handling and lack of funds. 

There is something new about the re- 
vised program, for it appears that, for 
the first time, the Air Force has come 
up with a program that may be able to 
accomplish its end—to provide a trained 
reservoir of Air Force personnel for 
emergency integration into the regular 
Air Force. 


Operational Bugs. To be sure, the 
program as it now stands is not a shin- 
ing model of efficiency, as any one in it 
will tell you. Like any new airplane 
just starting its flight test program, the 
Reserve has “bugs.” But, as in the 
new airplane, the “bugs” will be elimi- 
nated, for they are only operational de- 
fects and not flaws in the basic design. 

One of these bugs is the confusion 
attendant upon getting the program 
started. Joe Doaks, Air Force veteran, 
decides he would like to get in the 
program. He hears somewhere that you 
should write to the numbered air force 
nearest your home. He does; and gets 
a reply stating that he should write for 
his reserve assignment to Headquarters, 
USAF, in Washington. He does; and 
gets a reply saying that he should write 
for his reserve assignment to the num- 
bered Air Force nearest his home. 

This confusion should be cleared up 
shortly. It stems from the fact that the 
Reserve records are being decentralized, 
that is, they are being sorted by geo- 
graphical area and sent to the numbered 
air force controlling that area. Previ- 
ously, all Reserve records were kept in 
the Pentagon. 

Another bug is the lack of information 
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about the program. All Air Force vet- 
erans realize dimly that there is some 
sort of Reserve. But frequently, you 
hear the question “How do I get into it? 
Whom do I write? Where will I train? 
Do I get paid?” At Air Force head- 
quarters, they are aware there is a lack 
of information and are doing all they 
can about it, chiefly distributing press 
releases describing the program in de- 
tail. These releases do not go directly 
to the prospective Reservist, however; 
they go to newspapers which may or 
may not print them, or which may 
print very brief versions of them. 

This bug, too, will be ironed out as 
soon as the records are decentralized, 
for then the numbered air forces will 
contact each potential reservist indi- 
vidually, describe the program to him 
and tell him how to get started. 


Favors Officers Now. Then, too, there 
is the criticism that the program, as 
presen'iv constituted, is primarily an 
officers program. Where there is a 
concrete system for officer promotions 
in the Reserve, based on a point sys- 
tem with a certain number of points for 
each session attended, there is no such 


plan for airmen. Airmen are not elig- 
ible for mobilization assignments; they 
can take only one of the several courses 
in the extension program. They are not 
entitled to rations or quarters during a 
training period. There are several other 
minor disadvantages to the enlisted man 
who wants to participate. The Air 
Force realizes this, too, and is looking 
for ways to make the program more 
attractive to airmen; for it should be 
obvious that a program which turns out 
all chiefs and no Indians is less than 
half a program. An indication of the 
lack of enlisted participation is found in 
the statistics on those who took their 
two weeks active duty up to July 1 of 
‘ 


this year: 846 airmen out of 7,514 
trainees. 

There is some criticism of the loca- 
tions of the training units. There are 


now about 130 locations: 23 Air Force 
Reserve Training Centers, which by 
some juxtaposition of the initials have 
come to be known as “Aftraks,” and 
more than 100 regular Air Force bases 
which handle Reserve training. These 
locations were selected for two reasons: 
a sufficiency of potential Reservists in 
the area and the capability of the regu- 
lar Air Force installation to provide the 
equipment, supervisory training per- 
sonnel and facilities for the program. It 
is obvious that, within the limitation of 
funds, you can’t open a Reserve unit at 
North Wippisink Falls where Joe Doaks 
and 83 other people live. You've got to 
generate enough interest in the program 
so that Joe will be willing to travel to 
the nearest unit. 

The revised program has been in ef- 
fect for about four months now. As 





. Designed for long, over-water patrols, mine laying and 
Martin Mercator— photo reconnaissance, the Martin P4M-I mercator is powered 
by two reciprocating and two jet engines. A Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major engine is 
paired with an Allison J-33 jet in each nacelle. The Mercator uses the Wasps for norma! 
cruising and the jets give extra speed for combat and quick takeoffs. Photo shows the 
first of 19 production models making its first flight at Baltimore August 3!. The Mercator 
has a takeoff weight of over 80,000 Ibs., top speed of more than 300 mph and a rang: 
of over 2,000 miles. The plane is 85 ft. long, has a wing span of 114 ft. and carrie 

a crew of nine. 
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now organized, it is designed to pro- 
vide some sort of training for 135,000 
Reservists and offer active and inactive 
duty training pay to more than 75,000 
of that number. The Air Force expects 
to spend about $82,000,000 during the 
coming fiscal year on this program, 
which, when fully effective, will pro- 
vide the regular establishment with a 
reserve force of 25 groups, plus thou- 
sands of men not assigned to these 
groups who will be current in modern, 
operational aircraft. The program is not 
confined to flying personnel; it provides 
for the training of intelligence, supply, 
armament, communications, operations, 
engineering and mechanic personnel and 
all the other skills that go to make up 
the regular Air Force. 


Program Details. For the benefit of 
those readers of this publication who 
have been idly considering joining the 
Reserve, we will list the details of the 
program here. 

There are five separate divisions of 
the Air Reserves: the “Aftrak,” men- 
tioned above, the Corollary unit, the 
mobilization assignment, the Volunteer 
Reserve and the Extension Course Pro- 
gram. 

There are 23 Aftraks scattered around 
the country. Twenty-five Reserve 
wings, consisting of five light bombard- 
ment and 20 medium troop carrier 
wings, have been established at these 
centers. The light bombardment wings 
fly Douglas B-26’s (formerly A-26). The 
troop carrier units use Douglas C-47’s 
and Curtiss C-46’s. Rated personnel will 
get 90 hours of flying time annually. 
Aftrak members get 48 training periods 
per year (one week-end per month), 
plus a 15-day period of active duty dur- 
ing the year. The Aftrak program will 
train 10,000 officers and 26,000 airmen. 

A Corollary Unit is a unit attached 
for training to a regular Air Force base. 

might be a bomber wing or it might 

a communications section. In a 
mber wing, the members of the unit 
yuld be trained in the type of aircraft 
ise by the parent organization. For 
istance, there is a Corollary Unit with 
7th Bomb Group at Fort Worth, 
which operates Convair B-36’s. 
flying Reservists in the Corollary 

t then also train in B-36's. Train- 

periods are the same as for the Af- 
48 a year, or one week-end a 
, since a period consists of one 
hour session. The Corollary pro- 
will train about 7,000 officers and 
) airmen. 
bilization assignments are open 
to officers. Actually a mobiliza- 
assignment is an assignment to a 
the officer would occupy in an 
rency. He takes “on-the-job” train- 
ith a regular Air Force outfit, and, 
the consent of the commanding 
r of the regular unit, may take as 
periods a year as he wishes and 
also take a 15-day active duty 
1 on his assignment. 


‘ay Plus Points. Members of all three 
e above classifications get paid for 
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Production Spotlight 


Reduced Budget in "51: Air Force appropriations would be re- 
duced $1.1 billion below present level in 1951 military budget now 
being worked on by defense officials. Overall military budget of $13.7 
billions or $3.6 billions less than requested for fiscal 1950 is being con- 
sidered. In addition to AF reduction, Navy would be cut $1.2 billion 
and the Army $500 million. Plans call for retention of the 48 group Air 
Force which could be accomplished on indicated allowances because 
contract authorizations carried in 1949 and 1950 budgets would still be 
in operation. 


$30 Million for Canadair: Canadair Limited has received a $30,- 
211,190 contract for construction of 100 North American F-86 USAF jet 
fighters, according to announcement by Canadian Defense Minister 
Brooke Claxton. Delivery of first plane is expected by August, 1950. 
The jet was released by U. S. Government for manufacture in Canada, 
and a special license was issued allowing Canadair to modify it. 


Outlook Improved: Douglas Aircraft reports that the commercial 
outlook for the company is better today than at any time in the last 
two years. Douglas now has 18 DC-6’s under construction, either on firm 
order or in negotiation. Officials are hopeful about the possibilities of 
the DC-6A Liftmaster, cargo version of the DC-6. 

Lockheed Aircraft reported a net profit of $2,237,416 on total sales 
volume of $55,785,060 for first six months of 1949. Company delivered 
215 planes during the period, with the Air Force getting deliveries 
valued at $32,828,673 (59%), the Navy $16,351,588 (29%), and the remain- 
ing $6,604,799 (12%) going to commercial customers. June 30 backlog 
was $202,268,000. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. had a net profit of $1,585,327 for 
six months ended May 31, compared to net loss of $7,534,419 for same 
period of 1948. 

Northrop Increases Wages: Increases of 5 cents an hour, or about 
$8.65 a month, for all hourly-paid personnel and $10 a month for salaried 
personnel were put into effect by Northrop Aircraft at its Hawthorne, 
Calif., plant. Except for a small group of welders, Northrop has never 
had a union bargaining unit. 


New Products: Stratos Corp. a subsidiary of Fairchild Engine and 


Airplane Corp., has developed a new lightweight air conditioning unit, 
65% lighter than industrial type units, for cooling planes on the ground 
. . . Boeing Airplane Co’s Wichita Division has received a $1,199,464 Air 
Force contract for 16 new-type mobile bomb lifts for loading bombs up 


to 50,000 Ibs. . . Boeing is also testing a new single-point refueling 
system with a pressurized feed which permits plane refueling in about 
one-quarter the present required time. 


Boeing Move: The Air Force has decided to shift sub-assembly 
work on Boeing Airplane Co.’s six-jet B-47 bomber from Boeing’s 
Seattle, Wash., plant to the company’s Wichita Division, because of 
Seattle’s “strategic vulnerability.” Actual final assembly of the p’anes 
is not involved, since the decision from the start was to assemble the 
planes at Wichita. Although the “strategic vulnerability” is the main 
reason for the move, there were other contributing factors, chiefly the 
lack of adequate runways at Seattle and lower labor costs in Wichita. 
The production of Boeing’s B-52, an eight-jet successor to the B-36, 
will probably also be handled at Wichita, although the plane won’t be 
ready for production for at least four years. The decision apparent'y 
means that Seattle production will thin out with the end of the B-50 
Superfortress work in 1951. 





Reserve duty. Pay is at the rate of one 
day’s base pay plus longevity in what- 


specialty, lectures, etc. 





Volunteer Re- 
servists get no pay, but one point for 


ever rank the Reservist holds for one 
training period. Reservists cannot be 
paid for more than 48 periods per year 
plus pay for their 15-day active duty. 
In addition to the pay, Reservists in 
these categories accumulate points to- 
ward promotion. 

The Volunteer Reserve consists of 
groups of Reservists who have the same 
Military Occupational Specialties (MOS) 
who meet at regularly scheduled as- 
semblies for training in their particular 


each meeting they attend. 

The Extension Program consists of 75 
courses, ranging from “Wearing of the 
Uniform” to technical courses on jet 
fighter aircraft, which the Reservist 
takes by mail. The Reservist does not 
get a choice of courses; he fills out an 
application stating his rank, time in 
service, type of work, experience, etc., 
and the Air Force decides which courses 
he is to take. The Extension Reservist 
is not paid. 
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—OPERATIONS-MAINTENANCE— 


D. B. Hawkins, formerly supervisor of 
communications operations for North- 
west Airlines’ eastern region, has been 
promoted to the newly created post of 
supervisor of international communica- 
tions, with headquarters in Minneapolis. 


Alfred N. Musella has been appointed to 
the new post of assistant superintendent 
of stations for National Airlines for 
central and south Florida. He also 
will continue in his regular duties as 
station manager at Miami International 


Airport. 


Jack J. Larsen, formerly station service 
manager for United Air Lines at 
Chicago, has been named chief of station 
ground services at Portland, Ore. The 
Chicago position has been filled by 
Gilbert Henry, formerly staff assistant 
at the Denver operating base. 


David S. Boddie has been appointed 
station manager for National Airlines 
at Charleston, S. C., succeeding H. L. 
Eddleman, who resigned to go into busi- 
ness for himself. 


Charles Zitek has been promoted from 
lead station agent to station manager 
for United Air Lines at Providence, R. I.. 
replacing Robert Delaney, resigned. 


Frits Besancon, KLM Royal Dutch Air- 
lines’ technical manager for the west 
coast of North America since 1946, has 
been appointed as head of the Produc- 
tion Directorate at the company’s head- 
quarters in The Hague. He joined KLM 
in 1935 and came to the U. S. as 
technical representative in 1938. 


Francis E. Hembree, one of the original 
employes of The Flying Tiger Line, has 
been named station manager at Newark, 
replacing W. J. Gunther, resigned. 
Bryson E. Replogle, formerly assistant 
station manager at Detroit, replaces 
Hembree. 





TRAFFIC & SALES -———_—_ 


Robert C. Meserve has been appointed 
as manager of reservations and ticketing 
for All American Airways, succeeding 
Warren W. Via, who resigned to enter 
private business. Meserve previously 
served 13 years with American Airlines 
and a year with Capital Airlines. 


Benjamin J. Berry has been named dis- 
trict traffic and sales manager for 
United Air Lines at Reno, where he had 
been acting district traffic and sales 


manager since last February. He has 
been with UAL since 1936. 


Edwin F. Applegate, formerly cargo rep- 
resentative for Pan American Airways 
in New Jersey, has been named district 
sales manager for Pan American-Grace 
Airways in Quito, Ecuador. 
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° : J. W. Lar- 
Convair Engineers— > j).44), 
chief engineer at Consolidated Vultee's 
Fort Worth Division, is shown receiving 
his 15-year service pin from R. C. Se- 
bold, director of engineering for the 


corporation. Prior to joining Consoli- 
dated Aircraft Corp. in Buffalo in 1934, 
Larson worked as a designer for Curtiss 
Aeroplane and Motor Corp. Sebold has 
been with the company I9 years. 





Edward J. Griffith has been advanced 
from supervisor of counter sales for 
United Air Lines in New York to man- 
ager of city ticket offices in Washington. 


John W. Moore, formerly with the Port 
of New York Authority as_ traffic 
manager for air transport, has joined 
the sales staff of Slick Airways, with 
responsibility for business development 
in the New York area. He was formerly 
a transportation analyst specializing in 
air freight for the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration of Buffalo. 


Robert H. Peterson has been appointed 
superintendent of the New York City 
Office Division of Railway Express 
Agency, with which he has been con- 
nected since 1920. He was general agent 
—air express for New York City from 
1946 until last spring. 


James W. Weller has been promoted 
from cargo agent to ticket agent for 
TWA at Dayton. 


Robert A. Johnson, former traffic and 
sales representative for Eastern Air 
Lines in St. Louis, has been appointed 
southern regional agency and _ con- 
vention manager with headquarters in 
Miami. 

William R. Wood has been named 
city traffic and sales manager for UAL 
at Fort Wayne, succeeding J. R. Kel- 
leher, resigned. 


——_MANUFACTURING-————_ 


Joseph J. Mehl, assistant secretary 
and assistant controller of Fairchild 
Engine and Airplane Corporation, with 
which he had been connected since 
1942, has been released as a result of 
management reorganization. He was 
secretary-treasurer and a director of 


Eastern Air Lines before joining Fair- 
child, and before that had been treas- 
urer of North American Aviation, Inc. 
He has not announced future plans 


George R. Hill, formerly of the certi- 
fied public accountants firm of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. and Montgomery, has been 
appointed controller of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation, succeeding Ray- 
mond L. Ward, deceased. Les Neville, 
former editor of Aviation Magazine, has 
been named assistant to Robert Earle, 
senior vice president and executive 
director of Curtiss-Wright’s three divi- 
sions. 

Jackson E. Beighle has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager for Sikor- 
sky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft corp. He has been with the 
company three years, concentrating on 
military sales. 


John H. Fite, formerly president of 
Aviation Maintenance Corp. at Van 
Nuys and an executive of Piper Air- 
craft Corp. since last March, has been 
elected a vice president of the com- 
pany. 


Colin A. Stillwagen, formerly controller 
of Ryan Aeronautical Co., has been 
promoted to director of material and 
contract administration. He will con- 
tinue to hold his post of secretary. 
L. L. (Jeff) Underwood, who will take 
over direction of the controller’s office, 
has also been elected assistant treasurer. 
Walter O. Locke, assistant to the presi- 
dent, will also be a special assistant to 
the executive vice president of Ryan 
Aeronautical. 


Cliff Barron, formerly assistant secre- 
tary-treasurer of 
the Boeing Airplane 
Company, has been 
elected as vice 
president of the 
company and as- 


sistant general 
manager of the 
Wichita Division 
Clyde Skeen, for- 
merly chief ac- 


countant, was given 
Barron’s former po- 
sition. 





Barron 


Tom A, Murphy, formerly general man- 
ager of the Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
of United Aircraft Corporation and 
more recently director of purchasing 
with Republic Aviation Corporation, 
has been appointed assistant general 
manager of Republic, in charge of all 
manufacturing inspection and _ indus- 
trial relations activities. 


John B. Shallenberger, sales engineeT 
for Canadair, Ltd., Montreal, has been 
appointed assistant to the president 


Joel Robert Baker, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed chief experimental test pilot tor 
Chance Vought Aircraft. A former 
NACA engineering test pilot, he was the 
first man to fly Chance Vought’s XF7U-1 
Cutlass, twin engine fighter described as 
“the Navy’s fastest.” 
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Others in the News 


Dr. John Joseph Green, since 1945 chief 
research aeronautical engineer of the 
Canadian Air Transport Board, Ottawa, 
has been appointed as deputy director 
general of the Defense Research Board 
and scientific adviser to the Canadian 
Chief of the Air Staff. 


Neil Silsbee, managing editor of Aero 
Digest for the past several years, has 
resigned to become executive secretary 
of the Corporation Aircraft Owners As- 
sociation. He also will do free lance 
writing. 


Comdr. Alan P. Smith, USNR, has been 
elected secretary-treasurer and a direc- 
tor of Wing Engineering Corp., Balti- 
more. Paul F. Gibson, head of the 
aerodynamics section of the engineering 
department, has also been added to the 
board of directors. Commander Smith 
is experienced in airborne electronics. 
Gibson was formerly aerodynamicist at 
the Naval Air Experimental Station in 
Philadelphia. 


Robert O. Kinsey has been promoted 
from assistant director to director of 
CAB's Alaska office in Anchorage, suc- 
ceeding Raymond W. Stough, retired. 


Brig. Gen. Tom R. Rives has retired as 
chief of the electronics subdivision of 
the Air Materiel Command at Wright- 
Patterson Air Force Base, Dayton, after 
31 years in the service. 


Lt. Gen. Benjamin W. Chidlaw has 


been named Air Materiel Commander, 
with headquarters at Dayton, to suc- 
ceed Gen. Joseph T. McNarney. The 
latter has been named permanent 
“unity expediter” for the Department 
of Defense. 


Seven New Directors 

For Hawaiian Airlines 
Seven new directors of Hawaiian Air- 

lines were elected at a special meeting 


he! in Honolulu last month, after stock- 
holJers had voted to increase the num- 


ber of directors from seven to 11. 

The new directors are James Green- 
we!!, Wilfred C. Tsukiyama, George H. 
Vicars, Jr., H. V. von Holt and Rokert 
T. lliams, all of Honolulu; Robert von 
Tempsky of Wailuku, Island of Maui, 
al xeorge S. Wong of Hilo, Island of 


H ii 

x Smith, elected to the board two 
ye ago to replace Williams who re- 
si | because of pressure of other 
bus ness outside Hawaii, withdrew from 
th ward to make way for Williams’ 
ret.rn. Two other vacancies were cre- 


ate’ by the resignations of M. B. Car- 
son and H. S. Tuner, both officers of 
In -Island Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., 
in .nother step toward divorcement of 
th two companies and elimination of 
intcclocking directors. 
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Airline Commentary 


By ERIC BRAMLEY 





A NOTHER INTERESTING ITEM to show how aviation has developed. Ed 

Bauman, one of our aviation writing cohorts, sends us a copy of an ad that 
Thos. Cook & Son ran in September, 1927, on a “deluxe aerial tour New 
York-Chicago for the Tunney-Dempsey fight.” It was, said Cooks, the 
“first public aerial tour.” You would ride in “the most modern cabin- 
cruiser-type airplanes . . . equipped with every necessary passenger con- 
venience, including comfortable chairs and observation windows from which 
to view landscapes, clouds and strange light effects.” Take-off would be 
from Curtiss Field at 8 a.m., arriving Chicago “early the same evening.” 
You would have choice ringside seats, stay at the Stevens Hotel, and leave 
early the next morning, arriving New York the same evening. The price of 
this trip? A mere $575, including everything. Today, even assuming 100 
bucks for a ringside seat (and what fight would bring this price?) it could 
be done for less than half of $575, and in modern cabin cruiser planes, too. 


A gift box of figs arrived in Columbus, Ohio, recently on a TWA 
plane from Los Angeles. The only additional address was a man’s 
name followed by six numerals, and the TWA agent was about to toss 
in the sponge. But suddenly he had an inspiration, and picked up the 
telephone. Yessir, he clicked on the first call. The figs were for an 
inmate of Ohio State Penitentiary. 


Memo to Slim Carmichael, president of Capital Airlines: Please, please, 
Slim, don’t shove those throttles forward. We’re referring to that swell story 
about you in the Saturday Evening Post. Specifically, we’re referring to that 
picture showing you in the cockpit, and from the looks of it, you’re about 
ready to take off. But don’t, because from where we’re sitting it looks like 
the gustlock is engaged. So please, Slim, let’s cancel. 


Here’s a man with a gripe. He signs himself “Transatlantic Trav- 
eler.” We quote: “I flew to Europe and back recently and was 
shocked at the change that has come over Gander Airport. Gone 
is that glorious informality that used to prevail. Now that Canada 
has taken over Newfoundland, I noted the uniformed personnel and 
the big signs shouting out something about a $10,000 fine for some- 
thing or other. You had to parade through a labyrinth of passage- 
ways and everybody felt like a criminal in a bullpen. 

“But the payoff is the new dining room in the big terminal. At 
four o’clock in the morning, I craved corn flakes and milk, having 
been in Europe. We were to be fed a hot breakfast on leaving 
Gander, so I didn’t want a full breakfast—just corn flakes and milk. 
The dining room was appealing—a headwaiter, a waiter and three 
waitresses, all standing around waiting for business. There were, 
by count, 116 places all set. But I couldn’t get corn flakes and milk. 
Only a full breakfast. The whole thing was a comic opera—places 
set, personnel idling, but only full breakfasts and nothing else. 

“Another thing: why don’t the various airlines tell you about the 
coffee snack bar at Gander? On the way over I found out just be- 
fore boarding my plane that I could have had a cold drink, or coffee, 
free of charge. On the way back, thinking I wouldn’t miss out on the 
refreshments, I ordered coffee and had to pay for it. In neither case 
was a ful? announcement made on arrival at Gander as to what we, 
as passengers, were to do, whether we should eat, or what cooks. 
Why all this mystery? Why can’t passengers be told the score?” 

This passenger is mad. Does anyone have the answers? 


On his first day on the job, Bill O’Hern wondered why his telephone 
never stopped ringing with people asking him if he was the new district 
publicity manager of United Air Lines in Los Angeles. When he said yes, 
they hung up. Then he learned the pitch. A Los Angeles newspaper was 
running a quiz contest in connection with a circulation promotion, and one 
of the yes or no questions was: “Is Bill O’Hern the new district publicity 
manager of United Air Lines?” Bill’s only regret is that he can’t claim 
credit for having been smart enough to plant the stunt. 
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WILCOX SERVES THE GOVERNMENTS OF THE WORLD 


Wherever airplanes fly — wherever lives depend on reliable communications 
—you'll find WILCOX radio transmitting and receiving equipment. From the 
Scandinavian countries to New Zealand...from Portugal to Pakistan, the govern- 
ments of the world select WILCOX because of its proven performance under all 
extremes of climate, temperature, and humidity. 

As with many governments, WILCOX is being used by the United States 
government in the basic communication systems for the Air Force, Signal Corps, 
and the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

The governments of the world have spanned the globe with WILCOX com- 
munications. From the Berlin Airlift to the Orient...WILCOX equipments carry the 
messages that help keep freedom a vital force in the turbulent affairs of the world. 

WRITE TODAY...for complete information on all types of point-to-point, 


air-borne, ground station, or shore-to-ship communications equipment. 





WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY MISSOURI 
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No Need for Turboprop: 











Boeing Favors Turbojet 
For Transport Leadership 


By Wit.t1am D. PERREAULT 


Recently the Boeing Airplane Co. re- 
evaluated its position on jet transport 
design and in effect said, “This is it, 
these are Boeing’s thoughts on the 
shape of things to come. These con- 
clusions represent the results of ex- 
tensive studies which point the way to 
efficient jet transport design. There 
are other possibilities, but here are the 
reasons why we think as we do.” 

The position taken was not exactly 
new. It was originally revealed in a 
book by Rokert E. Hage of Boeing’s 
engineering division which was pub- 
lished by Princeton University Press. 
This was the basis of the later Edwin 
J. Baetjer II Memorial Lecture and fol- 
lowing this an IAS paper in July of 
1948, 

More recent revisions, with Boeing 
engineer Richard D. Fitzsimmons col- 
laborating, bring the presentation up to 
date, accounting for experience gained 
by Boeing in building the record break- 
ing XB-47. They reflect the operational 
experience which has since prompted 
the Air.Force to contract with Boeing 
for the design of the all-jet, long range 
B-52 bomber, the plane that will event- 
ually replace the Convair B-36. 

The presentation is long and exacting 
but it boils down to this. Boeing feels 
that there is no need for going to 
turbo-prop power for future transports. 
The engines are too heavy, will require 
longer development periods and even 
then will not be capable of speeds 
promised by turbojets. The possibility 
that a suitable turboprop engine will be 
commercially available within two years 
“Is not so favorable.” 


Rockets and Ramjets. While rela- 


tive little consideration is given to 
rockets and ramiet engines in most dis- 
cussions of civil transports, Boeing does 
not ore the potentials of these power- 
plar In the early stages of evaluation 
they sre very much in the running. But 
whe ‘uel is considered, rockets become 
im} tical at even moderate ranges due 
to 1 consumption. A rocket engine 
burns about 17 times as much fuel as 
the bojet at mach 1. 

Th ust comparisons at speeds above 
mac’ 5 indicate that the ramjet engine 


nising, but at speeds below this 


value the ramjet will not sustain thrust. 
Lan‘ings and take-offs at practical 
Sper become impossible. 


Ti leaves the turboprop and turbo- 
Jet .ogines as strong contenders with 
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final selection based on other factors. 
This is where basic engine weight be- 
comes important along with fuel con- 
sumption. As shown in figure 1, at 
1,000 mile range, the turbojet engine is 
outstanding. The relatively low power- 
plant weight permits the greatest usable 
load and insures flights at speeds of 
600 mph. 


Range Required. True, the jet en- 
gine at this time seems out of question 





ds 


Fitzsimmons 


Hage 


at a 5,000 mile range, but Boeing does 
not see the immediate need for such 
long range. Says Hage, “Large long- 
range airplanes like the Lockheed Con- 
stellation, Douglas DC-6 and Boeing 
Stratocruiser would still be required for 
transocean operation.” (Recent suc- 
cesses experienced in flight refueling of 
airplanes might challenge this need.) 
What can a jet transport with a 1,000 





mile range do for domestic airlines? 
Boeing’s studies show that such a trans- 
port will accommodate 90% of domestic 
passenger miles flown by the airlines 
The average trip distance between major 
cities in the U. S. is 500 miles. A jet 
transport designed for a 200-1,000 mile 
renge could provide efficient non-stop 
service for 50% of the total domestic 
traffic. 

Since high speed is of greater im- 
portance on long flights, what is the 
situation for transcontinental operation? 
Even with two stops on a cross-country 
flight (fig. 2), block to block speeds of 
the jet transport would better the com- 
petitive designs. Effectively, this would 
bring another 35% of the passenger 
miles flown on domestic routes within 
the useful range of the turbojet trans- 
port and make is possible for one type 
of equipment to replace 75% of the air- 
line equipment. 


Economic Justification. The initial 
jet transports are going to be expen- 
sive. Boeing feels that “Government 
financial aid will be required to foster 
the development of any new transport. 
No American aircraft manufacturer is in 
a position today to gamble on the de- 
velopment A 

Actually there is a growing tendency 
in industry circles to feel that the air- 
lines and manufacturers will be able to 
work out suitable financing. How can 
this be justified? 

Procurement costs are considerably 
smaller than the accumulated, recurring, 
direct operating costs. The studies show 
that at block speeds above 400 mph, 
turbojet transports have the lowest di- 
rect operating costs and the highest 
profit potential. 

Costs were based on a modified Air 
Transport Association formula assum- 
ing fuel costs per gallon to be 20% less 
than for reciprocating engines. The 
relatively high fuel consumption of tur- 
bojet engines leads Hage to suggest that 
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. At 1,000 mile range, where one type transport could handle about 90°/, 
Figure Ios U. S. domestic traffic, the turbojet is the most promising of power- 
plants considered. 
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Government is Key to U. S. Jet Transports—Beall 


A statement by Wellwood E. Beall, vice president, engineering and 
sales, Boeing Airplane Co., regarding the jet transport development 
problem and the need for early action: 


“The subject of jet power for commercial aircraft is becoming in- 
creasingly important. The emergence of a number of such aircraft 
under Great Britain’s aircraft industry while there is no similar program 
in the United States, may well leave United States manufacturers, who 
have for years led the world in commercial aviation, in the position of 
having nothing new to offer the flying public in the next four or five 
years. Although Boeing, or other manufacturers with multi-jet ex- 
perience, could have a prototype jet transport flying within 18 months 
of receiving a contract, to date there is no positive indication that any 
such contract—either commercial or military—will be forthcoming. 

“It takes time to test a new airplane, to get government certification, 
to get the airplanes in production, to run customer tests and make de- 
liveries to the air lines, to complete training of crews, and to get the 
airplanes into commercial service. It takes more time to do these 
things than it does to build the prototype and therefore, it is not only 
desirable but absolutely essential to our national defense and national 
economy that immediate steps be taken by the government to foster 
development and production of such aircraft. If nothing is done, if our 
government continues to ‘coast’ pending results of foreign tests, we 
may well lose our lead not only in this country but in world markets 





as well.” 











it might be worth the investment for 
oil companies to underwrite jet trans- 
port design. 


Fewer Ships. One of the major fac- 
tors, economically, is that it requires 
fewer airplanes of this type to service 
a given traffic potential. Operating 
within a 1,000 mile range, a_ turbo- 
jet fleet of 35 airplanes will handle one 
billion passenger miles annually at 60% 
load factor and with 10% spares while 
it would require 42 turbo-prop ships 
and 51 reciprocating powered aircraft. 
Boeing feels that trip frequencies will 
justify a 40-passenger cabin interior. 

The smaller fleet will use fewer flight 
crews, and be subject to fewer mechan- 
ical difficulties (both by virtue of fewer 
engines and because of simpler design 
and less vibration). Less hangar space 
will be required and the lower number 
of airplanes will permit general reduc- 
tions in personnel, office space, ground 
equipment, stocks, etc. Faster flights 
will also do much to eliminate the need 
for in-flight meals. 


Safety Matters. Reliability and safe- 
ty are two major factors affecting pas- 
senger acceptance of air travel. Even 
in their present state of development, 
turbine engines show promise of greater 
trouble-free service than reciprocating 
engines. One of the deterrents to jet 
engine operation, the fact that they re- 
quire five times as much fuel as recipro- 
cating engines, will serve to provide 
greater safety margins. In the event 
that an airport is closed in by weather, 
the jet transport will be able to travel 
to a more distant alternate within the 
45 minute plus 200 mi. reserve period. 

Use of kerosene type fuels will mini- 
mize fire hazards, thus increase safety 
of operations. Because of their high 
speeds, these transports will be less 
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affected, percentage-wise, than other 
aircraft when they encounter strong 
head winds. This should work toward 
improved schedules. 


New Comfort. The limited passen- 
ger compartment areas of present day 
transports finds the passenger on long 
flights uncomfortable and bored by the 
ride. The longer the flight, the more 
intense the condition. The high speed 


of these airplanes, traveling across the 
country in some six hours, will sharply 
reduce traveling time, improve travel- 
ing conditions. 

Lower noise and vibration levels will 
also contribute to increased comfort as 
will reduced gusts at the high operat- 
ing altitudes of the jets. Swept-back 
wing designs will also aid in relieving 
the effects of turbulence and resultant 
passenger discomfort. 


Problems. “If the United States is 
to maintain leadership in the world in 
the design of transport aircraft the 
development in the near future of a 
turbojet type is mandatory,” said Hage. 
There are obstacles. Cabin noise levels 
are dependent on improved jet exhaust 
systems; higher pressurization for 
flights at 40,000 ft. will require special 
attention. Fuel consumption during 
ground maneuvering will be critical and 
may require separate power and wheel 
drive mechanisms for this purpose. 

While there are no major difficulties 
in design (Boeing designed, built and 
flew the XB-47 in 18 months) “there are 
major difficulties in the fields of certi- 
fication, financing and development of 
air traffic control procedures.” For 
these reasons it may ke five years be- 
fore a jet transport could be available 
for civil operation. 

With these thoughts in mind, it is 
imperative that U. S. manufacturers 
have definite plans on which to base 
recommendations to the airlines when 
financing does become available. It 
would seem that Boeing has _ estab- 
lished this readiness. 


Block Speed vs. Flight Distance 
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Figure 9—For the transcontinental traveler, representing 35°% of domestic airline 
g travel passenger miles, the turbojet-powered transport would be an 
efficient vehicle. 
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Incentive Bonus & Planning 


Cuts BEA Shop Time 74% 


Last year it took British European 
Airways about 2300 manhours to com- 
plete a number 4 check on a Viking 
airplane such as used on their conti- 
nental routes. In eight months, the 
time for this check has dropped to 600 
manhours, 26% of the original expendi- 
ture. 

Some of the change was due to plan- 
ning operations ahead of time. Studies 
show that  plan- 
ning accounted for 
about 9% of the 
improvement. The 
real time savings 
resulted when 
Hugh Gordon, 
BEA’s __ divisional 
maintenance’ engi- 
neer, introduced 
the bonus incentive 
plan. With Gor- 
don's plan in oper- 
ation, time for the same check was re- 
duced to 900 manhours almost immedi- 
ately. As time progressed it finally 
dropped to 600 manhours. 

The 74% reduction in manhours for 
one given check was remarkable but 
this wasn’t the only benefit gained from 
initiation of the bonus system. At 
BEA’s Northolt base, the manpower was 
reduced by 296 persons. Two hundred 
and five of these employes were direct 
Maintenance workers and 16 were in- 
direct maintenance personnel made un- 
necessary by improved performance. 
An additional 75 were made surplus by 
simpler shifts and changes in mainte- 
nance check periods. 

During the same period British Euro- 
pean Airways has increased flight time 
on the fleet by 25% but this was ac- 
complished with 75% of the previous 
year's manpower. Each mechanic pro- 
duced 66% more flying hours than 
previously. 

The bonus incentive plan used by 
BEA is quite simple in operation. In 
Preperation for the program, the main- 
tenance department established fixed 
time increments for maintenance oper- 
ations on aireraft, aircraft components, 
engines and fittings, repair operations on 
Standard components and any other 
operations of a repetitive nature where, 
by experience, the scheme is found 
app! cable. 

This assessment was a net time for 
cem»ietion of the project as determined 
by informed ratefixers. Thirty percent 
add‘‘ional time is added to the net figure 
to provide a cushion for normal con- 
tingencies. The mechanic is exvected 
to complete the operation within the 
total time allowed but there is no pen- 
aity ior the slow worker. 


Gets Half of Savings. If the me- 





Gordon 
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chanic completes the operation in less 
than the total time allowed, he is given 
a bonus. The bonus represents payment 
for % of the time period saved by the 
workers efficiency. Thus, if a specific 
task is given a net time of 10 hours, 
total time for completion is 13 hours. 
By completing the operation in 10 hours 
the mechanic receives his basic rate 
plus pay for % the time saved, 1% hours 
additional pay. 

The system requires that mechanics 
use a time clock to punch a work card 
at the beginning and end of each job. 
Although individual bonus awards are 
favored, group awards are made on a 
pro-rated basis when the nature of the 
assignment does not permit individual 
bonuses. 

Even though the mechanic does not 
complete the operation within the total 
time provided, it does not affect his 
basic rate. Time spent in excess of the 
established total in no way affects his 
earnings or bonus on succeeding jobs. 
In the event that the mechanic is held 
up by the lack of an assignment, wait- 
ing for drawings, tools, or instructions, 
a bonus of about 5c per hour over his 
basic rate is granted for such time. 


Management Benefits. Both the 
mechanic and management benefit. 
There is incentive for the mechanic to 
complete the task in the minimum time. 
There is incentive for management to 
keep the work loads constant so men 
will not be idle. This generally im- 
proves procedures and results. 

The natural tendency is to feel that 
such a system requires too elaborate a 
bookkeeping system. It might even be 
conceivable that the additional staff re- 
quired for indirect labor would offset 
any benefits. BEA’s experience shows 
that 33 additional engineers were re- 
quired and 20 additional clerks as a 
result of the bonus incentive plan and 
related rate fixing. This still resulted in 
a net reduction in personnel of 243 
people. 

One of the major obstacles to such a 
program is laying out the assessment 
of net times for the individual projects. 
It is interesting to note that United Air 
Lines and Pan American World Airways 
have already assigned time elements to 
all repetitive maintenance and overhaul 
functions at their overhaul basis. It 
would be a relatively simple step to 
adopt a bonus incentive system. 

It might be expected that the labor 
unions would object to such a plan on 
the basis of possible unemployment 
which might result. Such a plan is not 
contrary to labor agreements since it 
merely establishes minimum rates to be 
paid workers. Since this plan simply 


provides a bonus above basic mini- 
mums it would not appear to present 
direct complications. 


Stratocruiser Training 
Program Started by UAL 


United Air Lines has started at its 
San Francisco maintenance base an ex- 
tensive training program for more than 
600 specialized employes who will serv- 
ice and operate the seven Boeing Strato- 
cruisers UAL has on order. 

Preliminary to actual experience with 
the aircraft, more than 33,000 hours 
have been allotted for classroom study 
of cockpit mockups, cutaway models, 
photographic enlargements and_ wall- 
size charts and diagrams. Flight in- 
structors and test crews will familiarize 
themselves with the plane at Boeing’s 
Seattle plant and then return to San 
Francisco to instruct flight and ground 
crews. 

Second officers will receive 235 hours 
of training, both classroom and grounded 
plane, plus eight hours of cockpit study 
and 20 hours of test flights. Captains 
and first officers are set for 70 hours 
of classroom instruction, eight hours of 
cockpit study and 20 hours of flight. 

Courses for engineers, production 
planners and supervisors range from 24 
tc 56 hours. Training of UAL main- 
tenance workers in Honolulu will begin 
in October. United will use the Strato- 
cruisers on the California-Hawaii route. 


Transocean Gets Contract 
With Pakistan Airline 


Pak-Air, Ltd., which has been oper- 
ating domestically in Pakistan, will 
shortly make its entry into the inter- 
national field, according to Transocean 
Air Lines, which has a contract to pro- 
vide flight crews and key operations and 
maintenance personnel and also for the 
maintenance and overhaul of the air- 
craft for the operation. 

The first of two DC-4’s with which 
Pak-Air will start has arrived in Ka- 
rachi after being flown from Aircraft 
Engineering & Maintenance Co. at Oak- 
land, Calif.. where it was modified and 
overhauled. Upon its arrival it was to 
go into service assisting in the mass 
flying of more than 1,000 Moslems in a 
modern pilgrimage to Mecca. Pak-Air’s 
international terminals will be London 
and Singapore. 


AAA Mechanic Agreement: All 
American Airways, has entered into a 
wage contract with the International 
Association of Machinists covering 
their 80 mechanical employees. Rates 
established under the contract are: in- 
spector, $2.03; lead mechanic, $1.95; 
mechanic, $1.86 and ground communica- 
tions technician, $325 per month. The 
rates are retroactive to May 1. 
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FINAL REHEARSAL BEFORE THE TAKE-OFF! 


poration produces aircraft engines 


& This is the final rehearsal of a 
new Wright Cyclone before taking 
to the air. 


> It has already passed through 
five preliminary stages... (1) green 
or first assembly; (2) green 5-hour 
stationary test-run; (3) complete 
dismantling and cleaning; (4) parts 
inspection; (5) parts reassembled 
into “final” engine. 

& Now in its final test, sensitive 
recording instruments eheck and 
Wright technicians log the engine’s 


WR fj H Aeronautical Corporation 
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operations from idle to take-off 
power. A calibrated wooden test 
club on the propeller-shaft absorbs 
power developed and forces cooling 
air across the engine. 

> The hundreds of log-sheet en- 
tries include data on every phase of 
engine performance. Every Wright 
Cyclone passing the “production 
engine” test is ready to power any 
commercial or conventional mili- 
tary airplane in the world. 


& Another example of the care with 
which the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 


* Wood-Ridge, New Jersey 


to provide reliability in the air. 


POWER FOR AIR PROGRE 
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Anti-Skid Device 
Aids Landing Roll ~. 


Hydro-Aire, Inc. will be prepared to 
go into production early this fall on its 
new anti-skid safety control, according 
to J. H. Overholser, vice president-engi- 
neering of the Burbank, Calif. hydraulics 
and components manufacturing com- 
pany. Meanwhile, several aircraft 
manufacturers have started making ar- 
rangements to test the automatic brake 
attachment on their planes. 

Developed by the Boeing Aircraft Co. 
over a three-year period, the anti-skid 
device has been turned over to Hydro- 
Aire for manufacture and distribution 
because of the latter company’s signal 
success in the production of special 
valves. A set of the Hydro-Aire valves 
has been installed on a Boeing 377 
Stratocruiser for demonstration to the 
airlines. 

The anti-skid control, which Over- 
holser describes as an “automatic brake 
brain,” is regarded not only as a dis- 
tinct contribution to aircraft landing 
safety, but it will make it possible to 
land on shorter fields with any type of 
runway regardless of pilot technique. In 
addition, it is calculated it will in- 
crease tire life up to as much as 1,000% 
and simplify maintenance. 

The braking problem has been accen- 
tuated as airplanes have become pro- 
gressively larger and landing speeds 
higher. Reversible pitch propellers have 
been a big help in cutting down landing 
runs, but their greatest efficiency is re- 
tarding speed at the higher speed levels, 
70 mph and above. Sensing tire skid- 
d:ng during the landing roll is extremely 
difficult and the only method pilots have 
to try to avoid it is by trying to “feel” 
their brakes. Consequently, they may 
be over-cautious, thus increasing mini- 
mum runway requirements, or they may 
overbrake, causing a locked wheel con- 
dition and considerable burned rubber, 
n tire failure. 


Cuts Tire Wear. Hydro-Aire’s anti- 


or evi 


skid control takes this pressure off the 
pilot. It is an automatic brake control 
system which reduces the landing roll 
to near the theoretical minimum regard- 
less pilot skill and keeps tire wear 
to a minimum. Braking efficiency ap- 
proaching 99% and stopping distances 


as little as 3% greater than the design 


calculated minimum have been achieved 
by use of the control. Generally, a 30 
to ; reduction in stopping distances 


is attained, depending upon whether the 
aircraft is powered by reciprocating 


engines or jet engines. The device in- 
Stant compensates for such variable 
conc:tions as wet, muddy or ice run- 
ways, tire pressure or wear, weight or 
Spee’ of plane, and pilot landing tech- 
hiqu 


Automatic control is individual to 


eacl brake wheel, thus making it pos- 
sible to obtain maximum non-skid 
braking regardless of the variations of 
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Maintenance at Idlewild—A Pan American Airways mechanic force of more 
than 100 men works from this tent base on the inactive runway F at New York Inter- 
national Airport, performing ‘‘transit' services—the maintenance check given aircraft when 


they are not scheduled for any other kind of service. 


Number one services, given 


automatically after the Stratocruisers have completed 50 flight hours on either the New 


York to London or Bermuda runs, are also given here. 


Heavier maintenance is performed 


at LaGuardia Field. 


runway coefficient of friction and wheel 
loading for the individual wheels as the 
airplane proceeds on its landing roll. 
With the control system “on,” the pilot 
retains full control of the brakes up to 
the point of causing the tires to skid. 
At this point the control system begins 
to function. It prevents locking of the 
braked wheel in the event excess brake 
pressure is applied by the pilot. 

The system releases and _ reapplies 
pressure for smooth, even braking. As 
long as this pressure continues, the con- 
trol system will cycle the brake pressure 
cff and on at a frequency of about two 
cycles per second. Brake drag remains 
at close to its non-skid value during the 
partial or non-locked skid condition due 
te the brake pressure release time lag. 

Components of System. Hydro- 
Aire’s system consists of a wheel skid 
detector, a control box, a specifically de- 


signed, solenoid-operated, three-way 
hydraulic valve, and a pilot’s control 
panel. Briefly, this is the way it 
operates: 


As the braked wheel decelerates in 
the incipient skid condition, the skid 
detector transmits a skid signal to the 
controi box which in turn closes the 
circuit to energize the solenoid-operated 
three-way valve. The solenoid valve 
being energized, releases the brake 


pressure and allows the wheel to re- 
cover synchronous speed. As the wheel 
accelerates to full speed, the skid de- 
tector transmits a recovery signal to 
the control box which over-rides the 
skid signal time delay and de-energizes 
the solenoid valve, thus re-applying the 





brake pressure metered by the pilot. 
The control box incorporates a time 
delay device which will give a steady 
signal for approximately 0.15 seconds 
even if the detector signe] is momen- 
tarily interrupted. In case the recovery 
circuit in the skid detector is not closed 
when the wheel recovers synchronous 
speed, the brakes will continue to be 
released for 0.15 seconds after the skid 


signal ceases. 

A “fail-safe” system is incorporated 
in the control box to insure that any 
electrical failure or short circuit will 
not cause the loss of braking. In such 
event, the control box will cause the 


solenoid valve to be de-energized within 
1.25 to 1.75 seconds, thus restoring full 
contro! of the manual braking system 
to the pilot at the control panel. 

Life tests have been conducted and 
the system is described as having a 
proven life in excess of 10,000 flight 
hours. All components have been tested 
and proven reliable over the ambient 
temperature range of minus 65 to 160 
degrees F, and the operating voltage 
range of 18 to 30 volts D.C. 

The system can be applied to any type 
of aircraft with any type of hydraulic 
brake now in service or currently being 
manufactured. The Air Force has ap- 
proved the attachment for installation 
on Boeing’s B-47 jet bomber 


Northeast Airlines has taken delivery 
of a new Convair-Liner ordered to re- 
place one recently damaged and bring 
its Convair fleet back up to five planes 
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the one bookkeeping machine that 





speeds and Saves 


Il mod ing d 
on all modern transport accounting records 


The alert executive today is conscious of the need for re- 
ducing all costs. And this new Remington Rand bookkeep- 
ing machine is designed to cut administrative costs. It 
eliminates operator waste motion and lost time by producing 
all the accounting records you need—more efficiently and 


more economically than ever before. Here’s how: 


Faster results . . . every feature of this outstanding book- 
keeping machine is electrified. Balances are computed and 
printed automatically. Greatly improved tabulation and 
high speed timing eliminate fatiguing operator strain— 
increase operator productivity. 

Simpler operation . . . two or more related records— 
cost accounting, cash journal with distribution, or any 
others—are produced simultaneously; records for every 
breakdown, for every necessary department. New “snap-on” 
registers give extra flexibility since they are easily reposi- 


tioned for any new application. 
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New functional design . . 
guarantee operator-owner appeal. This streamlined beauty 
has new organ ty pe. finger-grooved kevs to assure uniforn 
printing impressions. The writing line is completely vist- 
ble. and register totals are magnified for even easier read- 
ing. In every way this machine is designed to speed and 


save In your accounting administration. 


But see for yourself. Call your nearby Remington 
Rand representative, or write for free booklet 
“Fashioned for Business Administration.” to Rem- 


ington Rand Ine., Dept. AV-9, New York 10, N. Y. 


. many new. spec ial features 





es The Yoremelt- 


Remnglon Rand 


BOOKKEEPING MACHINE 
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Extra Section 


By William D. Perreault 





CCORDING to Sam Davis, American Airlines’ supervisor of safety educa- 
** tion, AAL’s new training program, to reach all the employes on items 
of current importance, is bringing about splendid results. American is making 
wire recordings of material designed to drive home the importance of such 
things as on-time performance, safety, etc., and is distributing these to 
domestic and foreign stations where they are presented to all employes. A 
suggested format for the station program takes between one and two hours 
with the day’s lesson applied to local operations through talks and discussions. 
The first recording, “Flagships On-Time” provided a dramatic account of 
what shippers, passengers and others feel about schedule reliability. 


According to Lockheed Aircraft Corp., in a period of six months 
2,000 items handled by that company have had price changes with 
the result that the “over-all average price” has been reduced by 
1.6%. The savings, which have been passed on to customers, are in 
parts handled by Lockheed as well as those manufactured by Lock- 
heed. 

* 


North-West Airlines, Ltd., Isle of Man, has started operating DC-3’s which 
have been modified to carry 32 passengers. Seating is arranged with double 
seat units on each side of a narrow aisle with eight uniform rows in use. 
Aisle width is 12 inches at knee height and 16 inches at hip level. The seats | 
are open framed at the base permitting some “stretching” of weary legs and 
keeping total dual seat weight to 30 pounds. 

* 


While airlines were flooded with applications for flight engineer 
positions immediately after the war and following the issuance of 
CAB crew manning regulations, it is interesting to note that at least 
one major airline has recently advertised for flight engineers and 
another, United Air Lines, has hired six flight engineers directly out 
of the flight engineer course of Spartan School of Aeronautics, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

. 


Anticipating that the shortage of trained pilots may prove an obstacle to 
future commercial airline operations in Great Britain, a special committee 
assigned to study this problem has suggested that RAF pilots be trained for 
and licensed as civil pilots while still in service. State scholarships for train- 
ing commercial pilots were also recommended. Pilot replacements among the 
entire group of British airlines indicate the demand for pilots this year at 
only 251 and only 385 through 1957. 

* 

Communications personnel must be particularly talkative about the 
provements in teletype services and parallel fields. This is the only 

ty in which we can account for the releases which reach our desks 

a clock-like schedule telling how each airline has just installed the 
west equipment on the largest communications network among air- 

es, with the greatest capacity, etc. Such releases are exceeded only 
“news items” on the “first shipment” of 2,301 baby chicks from 

re to there. 

e 
‘he Journal of Aviation Medicine for August, Dr. Birger Hannisdahl 
), Norway discusses factors affecting “Maximum Flying Time for Air 
Hannisdahl describes the many factors which must be included in 

asonable summation of pilot fatigue, exclusive of hours spent in actual 
Typical of his considerations are the time of day in which the flight 
(an additional 25% time allowance for time from 0600 to 0800, 50% 
ne from 0400 to 0600, etc.), number of stops per flight, type of sleep- 
commodations at layover points, plane type, general weather condi- 
‘te. He points out that SAS is carrying on a program of health control 
crew before the start of long-distance flights and BOAC has a 
program following long distance flights. 
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WEEMS NAVIGATION, INC. 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
P. V. H. Weems, Pres. * STerling 0777 


Complete Aviation Ground School 


Private Pilot Course * Commercial Pilot 
Course ¢ Radio Navigation Course * Link 
Instrument Training ¢ Celestial Navigation 


Charter Service—Aerial Photography 


WEEMS SYSTEM OF NAVIGATION — 
227 Prince George St., Annapolis, Md. 
Paul Miller, Manager * Phone 6700 
Sea and Air Navigation Instruments, 
Books and Equipment ¢ Navigation Re- 
search and Consultant Work ¢ Resident 
and Home Study Courses in Sea and Air 
Navigation, G. |. Approved ¢ Agent for 
Coast and Geodetic Survey and Hydro- 
graphic Office Charts and Publications 





AERONAUTICAL SERVICES, INC. 
1616 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Thoburn C. Lyon, President * STerling 0777 

Airline Route Manuals ¢ Government 

Charts and Publications * Precision draft- 

ing ¢ Special charts to your specifications 

e Navigational aids: watches, sextants, 

plotters, computers, instruments ¢ Text- 


SB books—Weems, Zweng and others 











24: FREQUENCY 
ARC-3 VHF EQUIPMENT 


This Unusual Set Can Now Be 


Converted to Provide All VHF 
Communication Channels You 
Might Reasonably Need 


* 24 Transmitting and 24 Receiv- 
ing Frequencies 


*Cross Band or Simplex Opera- 
tion 

*No Frequency Pairing and 
Little Restriction on Frequency 
Grouping 


*Frequency Change Approxi- 
mately 3 Seconds Maximum 


YOUR SET CAN BE 
MODIFIED BY 
SENDING TOUS 


or 
USING OUR TYPE S2i5A ARC-3 KIT 


SCHUTTIG AND COMPANY, INC. 
WASHINGTON 17, D. C. 

















Identification Keyer 


Wilcox Electric Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
Mo., has developed an automatic identi- 
fication keyer, their type 37008, a motor 
driven switching device which operates 
the keying circuit of a radio beacon 
transmitter. 

The unit is mounted on a steel chassis 
attached to a standard 7 x 19 in. relay 





rack panel. Two cam discs, which 
mechanically operate electrical switches 
providing identification characters and 
duration of beacon signal, are driven by 
a motor through a completely enclosed, 
lubricated gear reduction box. 
Identification characters are readily 
established by adjustment of the 45 re- 
movable sections on the cam discs. 


Paint Striper 


Universal Marine & Mfg. Corp., 137 
Alexander St., Yonkers 2, N. Y., is 
marketing a gravity feed paint striper 
for airports, terminals and hangar use. 
Two models, one with five gallon supply 
tank and the other with a nine gallon 
supply, both feature a brushless, gravity 
feed, sled-type paint spreader. With a 
special shoe it is possible to apply re- 
fiective paint. The gravity feed de- 
sign eliminates engine, compressor and 





dust-free 
spreaders 
permit use of a varying paint stripe 


insures quiet, 
Interchangeable 


pumps, and 
operation. 


width. Paint fed by gravity passes 
through a distributing apron and to 
finger rollers which spread it on the 
pavement. The brush is offset to pro- 
vide ease of operation. 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Accessory Kits 


Aircraft Tools, Inc., 2306 E. 38th St., 
Los Angeles, Calif., has announced three 
sets of accessory tools for use with 
Huck Lockbolts. 

AT-590D Inspection Kit, to aid 
in checking the installation of aircraft 
type Huck Lockkolts, contains a grip 
gauge, engraved scale and two sets ol 
pin and collar gauges. 

The Huck Lockbolt Collar Removing 
Kit. AT-590B, contains a Micro-Set 
Stop-countersink, three interchangeable 
guide collars and three cutting tools. 
Used for removing 3/16 and % in. 
diameter Lockbolt collars and structural 
blind rivets. 

AT-590A Huck Lockbolt Master Kit 
contains the entire collar removing set 
plus four countersink cutters. These 
cutters are specially designed for in- 
stalling aluminum lockbolts in 75ST 
material. 


Point Selector 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, Mass., 
has introduced a dial indicator point se- 
lector which provides a complete selec- 
tion of 14 frequently used interchange- 
able contacts for use with dial indi- 





cators. The points are equipped with 
a 4-48 mounting thread and fit into 
holes on a lightweight aluminum ring 
with each contact identified by size or 
number stamped on the ring. Includes 
a range of four standard 13/64 in. dia. 
points, % in., 34 in. and 1 in. long; 9 
special shapes for measuring in holes 
or restricted places or for gaging on 
small, resilient or rough surfaces. Price, 
complete with ring and 14 points, is 
$11.50. 





Inquiries about equipment on this 
page may be sent either to AMERI- 
CAN AVIATION or direct to the 
manufacturer. 

Readers looking for sources of 
special equipment are invited to write 
to AMERICAN AVIATION's § equip- 
ment editor. Every effort will be made 
to provide information on manu- 
facturers and suppliers who are in 
a position to furnish or develop 
needed airborne or ground equipment. 














Governmatic 


Greer Hydraulics Inc., 
Brooklyn 15, N. Y., is in production on 
a redesigned and improved Govern- 
matic for use in testing all electric and 
hydraulic governors including reversing 
and double acting types. Essentially 
the same unit as now in widespread air- 
line use, the new Governmatic features 





a larger cabinet, more power provided by 
a bigger variable speed drive and larger 
feather pump circuit, higher pressure 
and wider range. Governor test time 
has been reduced to 10 minutes through 
use of the 712 horsepower drive, and 
installation of a 2 hp motor of 3 gpm 
capacity in the feathering circuit mm 
place of the % hp motor of % gpm 
capacity as formerly used. Operation 
is simple and may be done with a mini- 
mum amount of training. 


Flexible Couplings 


Avico, Inc., Box 1090, Portsmouth, 
R. I, is marketing a series of flexible 
pipes and pipe couplings in all sizes for 
aircraft and industrial applications 
Avico’s Integral Angle coupling fits in 





tight places, eliminates sharp hose bends 
and reduces installation time. Picture 
shows a small coupling used on Pratt & 
Whitney jet engines and the company’s 
largest—a Reusable coupling for Delmar 
Hose for The Tide Water Oil Co 


Aircraft Inverter 


Eicor, Inc., Chicago, Ill., is marketing 
two inverters for aircraft use. One } 
an electronically controlled inverter with 
26-29 volt, DC input, 115 volt, 400 cycle 
output. It is rated at 1500-2500 volt 
amps. Voltage is controlled within plus 
or minus 1% and output frequency with- 
in 142% range. Another new inverte! 
by Eicor operates on 26-29 volts DC m- 
put and delivers 115 volt, 400 cycle 
output with frequency maintained with- 
in plus or minus 24%% by means of 8 
centrifugal governor. 
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Vacuum for aerial camera installations ? 


~ 4 “4 ’ Pressurization for airborne radar systems? 


What are YOUR Air 
Pump Requirements? 


Do your plans call for dry air, remote location, light weight and 
compactness? If they do, the Eclipse 1511 Dry Air Pump is the 
perfect answer. Operating on its own sealed-bearing power 
source and functioning smoothly with no lubrication in the pump 





ands * chamber, it is the ideal source of dry air for pressurization of air- 
ck borne radar systems or vacuum for aerial camera installations. 
ny’s a For general use, such as the activation of de-icer boots and 


air driven instruments, choose the performance-proven Eclipse 
764 Engine Driven Air Pump. But, whatever your needs, you 
can always be sure of real dependability by specifying Eclipse. 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC 
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The ( ¢madait our was 

placed in full scheduled service 
on the North and South Pacific 
services of Canadian 

Pacitic Air Lines months 
earlier than planned 

due to Canadair’s ahead of 


schedule performance , 


(tmadair 


LIMITED +-MONTREAL 
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With a recently completed handsome 


administration building, new high in- 
tensity runway lights, and three 7000 
foot runways, the 2000 acre Charles- 


ton, S. C., Municipal Airport is now one 
of the largest and best equipped inter- 
national type airports south of New 
York. 

During the war the field was taken 
over by the Army. Approximately 800 
acres and other improvements added by 
the government when the field was an 
army air base now are the property of 
the city of Charleston. 

Located about half way between New 
York and Miami, it is an ideal location 
for an operation or servicing point for 
aircraft along the coastal airway. The 
airport facilities are now completely 
adequate to accommodate all types of 
private and commercial aircraft. In 
addition to the three paved 7000 foot 
runways, the airport has adequate 
taxiways and parking areas to facili- 
tate convenient and expeditious han- 


dling of itinerant aircraft. 

The airport has a CAA Traffic Con- 
trol Tower, Radio Range Station (low 
frequency), ILS and approach lights, a 
(VOR) range station, new high 
runway lights, 


VHF 


intensity complete ob- 
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NEW CHARLESTON, S. C., administration building costing approximately $500,000 provides the most modern conveniences. 


Mab d fy 


Charleston Expands Airport Facilities 


struction lights, standard rotating beacon 
and lighted wind tetrahedron remotely 
controlled from the tower. 

The CAA-operated control tower pro- 
vides approach control service, utiliz- 
ing the Summerville Fan Marker as the 
holding fix from which straight-in in- 
strument approaches are made. The 
Summerville marker is located 11 miles 
out the NW course of the Charleston 
Radio Range. 

Hawthorne Flying Service, headed by 
Beverly E. Howard, has moved al] its 
facilities, equipment and supplies from 
Hawthorne Field, Orangeburg, S. C., 
to Charleston Municipal Airport and is 
now in full commercial operation, cater- 
ing to and serving the transient flyer, 
non-scheduled air carrier and all other 
phases of commercial aviation. 


$500,000 Headquarters. The new 
administration building costing ap- 
proximately $500,000 was financed on a 
50-50 basis by the city of Charleston 
and the CAA under the Federal Aid 
airport program. The __ contractors, 
Charleston Constructors, Inc., started 
construction in April 1948 and the 
building was completed in the spring of 
1949. The two-story semi-circular 
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building provides ample space for East- 
ern, Delta and National air line offices, 
a huge lobby restaurant, Weather Bu- 
reau, etc. 

The city government began planning 
for an adequate terminal building sev- 
eral years ago. The matter was brought 
to a head after Capt. Eddie Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air Lines, 
stopped off at Charleston one day and 
severely criticized the tiny administra- 
tion building. He threatened to discon- 


tinue the service of his line if some- 
thing wasn’t done. 
The high intensity runway lighting 


was installed on the 7,000-foot N/S run- 
way by the William S. Anderson Elec- 
trical Co. at a cost of approximately 
$37,000. In addition to the installation 
of these runway lights, this contract 
included all connections to the existing 
transformer vault and control tower, 
some transformer vault equipment (in- 
cluding a 25 KVA G.E. constant cur- 
rent transformer, 30 KVA _ brightness 
control assembly, oil switch, cutout, re- 
lays, etc.) also a new control tower 
panel. 

The control panel for field lighting 
is similar to the standard CAA Type II 
AN panel except that one of the rotary 
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Building, 


shown in this artist's sketch, was financed 50-50 City-CAA under the Federal-aid airport program. 
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CONTROL TOWER of Charleston, 


= a - © 


CROUSE-HINDS Type HIRL fixed focus 

bi-directional high intensity runway light 

has 200 watt, 6.6 ampere lamp. Runway 

lights are installed approximately 200 

feet apart and 10 feet off each side of 
the runway in the turf area. 
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SIX THRESHOLD LIGHTS are installed across each end of the runway. Thres- 
hold lights have green cover glasses and are installed to mark the ends of the 
paved runway. 
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airport. New field lighting control 


panel does not show in this picture. 
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FIELD LIGHTING control panel at 
Charleston is similar to the standard 
CAA Type Il AN Panel except that one 
of the rotary selector switches is used 
for the medium intensity runway lights. 








selector switches is used for the med- 
1um intensity runway lights (on the 
E/W and NE/SW runways) and one is 
used for the high intensity runway 
lights. 

Crouse-Hinds Installation. This was 
one of the first installations of the 
Crouse-Hinds Company’s Type HIRL 
high intensity runway marker lights 
CAA Spec. L-819 (Type II fixture)— 
a fixed focus bi-directional type. Lights 
were installed on approximately 200-foot 
centers along both sides of the runway 
and six lights were installed across each 
end of the runway (threshold lights). 
Each light has one 200 watt, 6.6 ampere, 
T-14 lamp which is fed from a series- 
to-series insulating transformer in the 
base 

A single conductor series loop under- 
ground cable feeds into the base of 
each light to the primary of the insulat- 
ing transformer. If the light is hit by 
a plane, a breakable coupling at the 
base of the unit breaks and the plug is 
immediately disconnected from the re- 
ceptacle connecting to the transformer, 
leaving the primary series circuit in- 
tact. 

The CAA reports that pilot reaction 
to these lights has been very enthusi- 
astic. Aijirline pilots report that they 
are visible from as far as 50 miles 
away. Under restricted visibility con- 
ditions they have proved to be an in- 
valuable aid to safe approaches and 
landings. 





Airport Notes 


A dust nuisance at a small airport 
caused the Town Board of Babylon, 
Long Island, to pass an ordinance giv- 
ing it control of all airports within 
its limits. 

New $300,000 administration building 
and $125,000 hangar at Rosecrans Field, 
St. Joseph, Mo., will be paid for out of 
insurance from the two fires at the 
field, plus a Federal allotment of 
$140,000 . . . Condemnation of land for 
expansion of Minneapolis’ World Cham- 
berlain Airport is in progress, and the 
expansion program will be well under 
way before winter sets in. 

George Oberdorf, new manager of 
Nogales International Airport, has an- 
nounced plans for construction of a 
“sky lounge,” a group of cottages and 
a swimming pool . . . Cecil Wilson, 
Hot Springs, N. M., business man, is 
new manager of the Hot Springs Air- 
port... S. R. Gilbert, formerly siate 
highway project engineer, is now air- 
port engineer for the Nebraska Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

Pay telephones are being installed on 
the fingers of the San Francisco Airport 
concourses for convenience of pas- 
sengers desiring to make calls during 
brief stopovers . . . 8. F. Airport has 
just completed a survey to determine 
the most efficient use of space in the 
terminal building and parking lot, using 
procedures worked out by CAA and 
tested previously in Washington. 
Parks College of Aeronautical Tech- 
nology this fall will offer a course in 
airport management. 
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Des Moines Plans Cut 
In Airport Use Charges 


Reversing a trend that has gained 
widespread acceptance in airport circles 
in the past couple of years, Des Moines 
city officials are contemplating reduc- 
tions in some of the charges made against 
users of the city’s municipal airport. 

The present rate scale, adopted two 
and one-half years ago, has not at- 
tracted the business to the airport that 
had been anticipated, and it is felt that 
a reduction in charges might bring more 
operators to the field. 

A tentative new scale would require 
fixed-base operators to pay 1%% of 
annual gross income to the city instead 
of 242% of the gross and % of 1% on 
wholesale sales. 

Local operators using the airport as a 
base and maintaining offices there would 
pay 5% of their gross with a minimum 
of $500 a year, instead of a $300 advance 
fee plus 5%. 

Non-scheduled air cargo carriers using 
the field would pay a pound-rate equal 
to 15c per 1,000 pounds, instead of 20c, 
on the gross weight of each plane for 
each landing. The landing fee would 
be waived, however, if a_ specified 
amount of gasoline were bought, the 
amount depending on the weight of the 
aircraft. 

Rentals for the terminal building, now 
under construction, also would be low- 
ered, from $3.50 to $3.00 a square foot a 
year for ground floor space. 

The charges may be changed slightly 
in the final drafting of the ordinance, 
but there is little doubt but that reduc- 
tion will be made. 


22 Airport Projects 
In Bay Area 10-Year Plan 


A 10-year airport master plan for the 
San Francisco-Oakland Bay Area, made 
public late last month, recommends con- 
struction of 22 new landing fields, in- 
cluding one seaplane base and 11 heli- 


er master plan recommendations 
(1) expansion of the San Jose 
cipal Airport from Class 3 to 
4 size by 1955; (2) addition of 
rous air navigation and air traffic 
control facilities at the Oakland and 
San Francisco airports; (3) construc- 
tion of six Class 1 airports, three for 
privete planes exclusively, and (4) con- 
struction of a Class 2 airport on the 
Berkley tidelands, with enlargement to 
Class 3 size by 1960. 
he 11 heliports would be established 
‘ilitate delivery of mail by heli- 
ter between the San Francisco and 
ind post offices and outlying com- 
ties. The proposed seaplane base 
| be at Oakland. 


dio Controlled Lights 


' Airport Runways 
unway lights can be turned on by 
radio from an approaching airplane at 
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the Bellflower, Calif, Airport. The 
electronic system was devised to con- 
serve power and eliminate the need for 
all night attendants at small airports. 
No special aircraft equipment is re- 
quired, since the pilot merely de- 
presses his microphone switch for the 
regular transmitter seven times and the 
runway lights go on. At the airport 
end, the seven signals actuate a solenoid 
hydraulic valve which cuts the power 
in. They go off after a pre-set period of 
time. 

Range of the system is about two 
miles, but according to the manufac- 
turer, Markets Unlimited, Beverly Hills, 
Calif, the device can be set for dis- 
tances up to 15 miles. Cost of the con- 
trol is $325. 


AF Reserve Training Centers 


The Air Force has revised its list of 
the 21 Air Force Reserve Training Cen- 
ters it will operate. The new list in- 
cludes: Hanscom Field, Bedford, Mass.; 
Floyd Bennett Naval Air Station, New 
York, N. Y.; Long Beach, Calif., Mu- 
nicipal Airport; Portland, Ore., Munici- 
pal Airport; San Rafael, Calif., Munici- 
pal Airport. 

Godman AFB, Fort Knox, Ky.; Read- 
ing, Pa. Municipal Airport; Greater 
Pittsburgh Aijrport, Coraopolis, Pa.; 
Cleveland, O., Municipal Airport; Scott 
AFB, Belleville, Ill.; Orchard Place Air- 
port, Park Ridge, Ill.; Stout Field, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; Fairfax Field, Kansas 
City, Kans. 

Selfridge AFB, Mt. Clemens, Mich.; 
Wold-Chamberlain Field, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Offutt AFB, Omaha, Neb.; Hens- 
ley Field, Dallas, Tex.; Tinker AFB, 
Oklahoma City, Okla; Birmingham, 
Ala., Municipal Airport; Marietta AFB, 
Marietta, Ga.; Memphis, Tenn., Mu- 
nicipal Airport. 
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CAA Airport Grant Offers 


For the three-week period ended 
September 2, Federal-aid airport grants 
totaling $1,483,215 were made to 22 com- 
munities by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, as follows, with class in 
parentheses: 

California: 
$56,114. 

Colorado: Colorado 
Field (6), $26,000. 

Delaware: New Castle County Airport (6), 
$32,000. 

Idaho: 
$1,975. 

Iowa: Clinton Municipal (3), $45,350; Jef- 
ferson Mun. (1), $20,000 

Kansas: Hutchinson Mun. (6), $203,000 

Maine: Portage Lake Seaplane Base, 
$9,600. 

Maryland: Friendship International, Balti- 
more (4) $500,000. 

Michigan: Wayne 
$200,000. 

Minnesota: Rochester Mun. (4), $8,200 

Montana: Hot Springs Airport (1), $8,193 

Nebraska: Norfolk Mun. (4), $13,654. 

New Hampshire: Claremont Mun (2), 
$15,750 

New York: Chemung Co. Airport, Elmira 
(3), $66,295 

Oklahoma: Tahlequah Mun. (1), $1,459; 
Stillwater Mun. (4), $84,576; Ponca City 
Mun. (2), $26,404. 

Oregon: Stevenson 
Cascade Locks (1), $7,951; 
(8), $181,880 

South Dakota: 
$65,982 

Texas: McCamey, Upton Co 
$56,215 

Utah: Logan-Cash Airport (4), $5,548 

Washington: Bellingham  Aljlrport (4), 
$5,370; Forks Airport (1), $7,249; and Boeing 
Field, Seattle (7), $22,200. 


These boosted the Federal-aid grants 
through September 2 to 914, and the 
Federal funds involved to $36,911,854. 


Los Angeles Municipal (5), 


Springs — Peterson 


Teton Peaks Mun., Driggs (1), 


Major, Detroit (5), 


Emergency Aijirport, 
Portland Mun 
Rapid City Mun (5), 


Airport (3), 


Hydro-Loader Saves Man-Hours 








Stratton Equipment Co., Cleveland, O., 
has introduced the Stratton Hydro- 
Loader. Designed to reduce loading and 
unloading time to a minimum, the 
Hycro-Loader is a hydraulic mechanism 
actuated from the power take-off on the 
truck transmission to lower or raise the 
loader platform to a convenient height 
for the task at hand. 

This enables one man to do the work 


of several. It is adjustable from the 
ground level to seven ft. or over, de- 
pending on the madel, and is particularly 
useful in handling bulky material, boxes, 
crates, cans, bales or drums. 

When not in use, the Hydro-Loader 
lies flat against the side of the truck, 
adding only a few inches to its width. 
Models with a lifting capacity of 750 
Ybs. or 1500 Ibs. are available. 
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R1830-92 


MAJOR OVERHAULED to 
meet AIR CARRIER require- 
ments by approved PRATT & 
WHITNEY Agency; low time 
first run, known history; each 
$2995.00 








R1830-92 
250 


Convertea from low time 
(average total 50 hours) Pratt 
& Whitney R1830-43 or -65 by 
approved Pratt & Whitney 
agency, block tested, war- 
ranted; each $2675.00 





R1830-43-65 


(Converted to 1830-92) 


250 


MAJOR OVERHAUL (military) 
first run (average total time 
300:00 hours) with zero time since 
conversion to R1830-92 specifica- 
tion by recognized agency, block 
tested C.A.A. Form 337, war- 
ranted; each $2000.00 





















R985-AN-1, 
AN-3 
250 





MAJOR OVERHAULED by 
P & W = approved agency. 
$1950.00 





R1340 -any 


100 new 


NEW (unused) P & W Engines, 
each $3750.00 ‘ 











€ PRATT & WHITNEY 


ENGINES 


The Pratt & Whitney Engines illustrated here are offered “subject 
to prior sale," packed and inhibited for indeterminate long time 
storage, complete with records backed by a world wide organiza- 
tion with more than twenty years of experience. 


a ih athe 


ALSO AVAILABLE 


P & W R2800-79, -77, -75, -65, -59, -57, -43, -31, -21 
P & W R1830-92, -90C, -90D, -65, -43 

P & W R985-50, -25, ANI4, ANI2, AN6é 

Wright R2600-29, -13, -8 

Wright R1820-87, -60, -50, -42, -40 
Lycoming—Jacobs—Ranger—Continental 


$30,000,000.00 
. .$2,500,000.00 


Our inventory P & W parts at Government acquisition cost 
P & W, Wright, Allison and Packard tools .... 


All prices quoted f.o.b. Glendale, California 


AIRCRAFT AVAILABLE 


















Beechcraft D-I8s, AT-I!, D-I7s 

Consolidated PBYs and PBY-5As 

Curtiss C-46s 

Douglas C-47s, C-54s, A-26Bs 

Lockheed Lodestars & Electras, Grumman, Boeing 247-D, etc 
AIRFRAME SPARES 

$1,000,000.00 War Assets Inventory 

New C-47, DC-3, C-54 spares; write for catalog 

Other spares for AT-6, B-25, PT-26, C-46, PBY-5A Lodestars, etc. 


Engines, propellers, electrical, hardware 


U. S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 124 








AGENTS WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 


CO.,INC. ; 







GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT e 1007 AIRWAY e GLENDALE, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A 


WASHINGTON, D.C. OFFICE 
Dupont Circle Building 

1346 Connecticut Ave... NW ; 
Washington, D.C Dorval, Quebe na 


CANADIAN OFFICE 
Trans-Atlantic Bldg 
Montreal Airport 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, N.Y 






HONOLULU OFFICE 
Box 215 
Kaneohe, Oahu, T. H 


HOLLAND OFFICE SWITZERLAND OFFICE 
453 Heerengracht 9-11 Place de la Fusterie 
Amsterdam, Holland Geneva, Switzerland 
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PRETESTED 
IDEAS 


Orderly and Efficient 


ASTERN AIR LINES’ engine over- 

haul shop in Miami is one of the 
cleanest shops in the country. With a 
place for everything and everything in 
its place, Eastern’s tool stands are typical 
of the efficiency and orderliness of 
operations there. The stand on the right 
holds the tools for the Wright C18BD1 
engine used on Eastern’s Constellations. 


Aids Group Lamp 
Replacement 


N OST AIRPORT MANAGERS and 
operators know that after a certain 
number of hours of burning it is more 
economical to replace the lamps in the 
various field lighting units than to con- 
tinue to burn them until they burn out. 
In addition, it’s a much safer practice 
since the units put out more candle- 
power while in use and the problem of 
replacing important lamps at night and 
during bad weather is practically eli- 
mated. 
All lamp companies furnish complete 
burning hour data for the various types 


Large and small tools are all carried 
on these stands with no trips to the 
to keep the 


tool room needed work 
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flowing. Despite the widespread use of 
this type stand no tool losses are ex- 
perienced, according to EAL. 


of lamps—indicating just when lamps 
should be renewed after it is no longer 
economical to continue to burn them. 

The panelboard shown in the picture 
is installed in the field lighting switch 
room at the Washington National Air- 
port and is used to measure the num- 
ber of burning hours of each circuit 
feeding the field lights and floodlighting 
transformer vaults. This board has 14 
circuits. Each circuit is equipped with 
a small meter having dials similar to a 
standard watt-hour meter and thus it 
is possible to establish a schedule of 
group lamp replacements for the various 
field lighting circuits which will permit 
lamps to be replaced before they are 
burned out. 





Hydraulic System Mock-Up 


T NORTHWEST AIRLINES there are 
£% few delays attributable to hydrau- 
lic system trouble on the Martin 2-0-2. 
Much of the credit for the trouble-free 
operation goes to the training aid built 
by Ray VanCott, instructor for North- 
west at the St. Paul overhaul base. The 
model system as built by VanCott can 
be used to familiarize mechanics and 
pilots with general operation of the sys- 
tem and with trouble-shooting proce- 
dures. 

Complete and portable, the system 
contains landing gear (lower right cor- 
ner of photo), flaps, brakes, windshield 
wipers, steering gear and tail ramp as 
used in the Martin 2-0-2. As the only 
domestic operator of the Martin 2-0-2, 
NWA has found this type of training 
aid of extreme value in accumulating 
“experience” on system troubles in 
minimum time. 
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Aerocar Prototype to Begin 
Flight Tests This Month 


By Burvetre S. Wricut, JR. 


A new development in the roadable 
airplane field is scheduled to unfold this 
month at Longview, Wash., where the 
Aerocar prototype is slated to begin 
flight tests. 

Officials of Aerocar, Inc., report that 
to date the auto portion of the craft has 
traveled about 1000 miles; that driving it 
is routine—except for the problem of 
handling the crowds of people whenever 
it’s parked in town. 

Tests have shown the mileage to be 
28 miles to the gallon, equal to the best 
performing automobiles in the light auto 
bracket. The craft attained speeds of 
about 60 on the highway with best per- 
formance determined at about 45 miles 
an hour. On a sod surface runway it 
accelerated to 75 mph in 900 ft., plenty 
of speed for a take-off run. It appears 
that the Aerocar can perform about like 
a Crosley or an Austin on the highway. 

The early-scheduled flight tests should 
go smoothly, say the engineers, since 
wind tunnel tests in 1948 indicated that 
design characteristics were satisfactory. 
Tests were run off at the University of 
Washington with a one-fourth scale 
model which preceded the development 
of the prototype. In the wind tunnel 
the model indicated the design com- 
pared favorably with that of conven- 
tional lightplanes. 

The prototype incorporates the spin- 
proof, two-control feature and full pro- 
vision for cross wind landings, with one 
steering gear for operation in the air 
and on the highway. It has front wheel 
drive from a 100 hp Franklin engine 
which furnishes power for the more or 
less conventional prop at the tail of the 
flight component. The shaft to the prop 
was one of the most troublesome design 
problems, but officials say it has been 
solved to their satisfaction and to the 
“fair satisfaction,” so far, of CAA. Full 
throttle operation of the drive shaft 
under stringent conditions showed that 
it should prove satisfactory in the air. 


Cruise at 100 mph. Engineers ex- 
pect top speed in the air to be about 
109 mph, normal cruise about 100. Rate 
of climb should be over 500 fpm and 
service ceiling 12,000 ft. Cruising range 
should be “about 300 miles;” it should 
land at 53 mph with flaps in 300 ft. to 
full stop. It should take off and clear a 
50 ft. obstacle in 1,250 ft. Fuel con- 
sumption is estimated at 6 gal./hr. in 
the air. 

The Aerocar has all of the equipment 
needed to meet state vehicle laws for 
operation on the highway. Four wheel 
brakes, three speeds forward, one in 
reverse are controlled with conventional 
foot pedals and gear shift. Excellent 
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ground stability is designed into the 
auto component built entirely of metal, 
employing separate keel box structure. 
Hydraulic shock suspension ride control 
and roll-down windows should insure 
comfortable riding on the highway. 


Service Testing.CAA has authorized 
construction of 12 models for service 
testing. These will cost dealers about 
$10,000, it is reported, but when produc- 
tion gets under way cost to the public 
should be about $7,000. All units sold 
will carry a one year guarantee on parts. 

Company officials say one of the 
largest lightplane manufacturers has 
made an offer to handle production. Of- 
fers have been received for first models 
from department stores interested in 
cashing in on the publicity value of the 
craft. Offers have been received for as 
high as $500 a day to be allowed to show 
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the Aerocar as a department stor 
traction. 


















Money Needed. The company makes 
no secret of the fact that it wants money 
to manufacture the plane itself. it is 
counting on public interest after /light 
tests are completed to raise $200,000 to 
get into production. In any case, it plans 
to carry the development through to 
CAA certification. Sometime in the fu- 
ture they may call on prospective deal- 
ers to contribute to production costs, 
but this they cannot do until dealers are 
familiar with the plane and are sure of 
a desire on the part of the public to 
own it. 

Success of the tests will bring a series 
of problems confronting developers of 
almost any departure from the conven- 
tional. There is insurance to consider; 
what will the hull rate be, for instance, 
for a vehicle exposed to risks of both 
the air and the highway? 

There are flight regulations to be in- 
terpreted, taking into consideration the 
dual use of the craft. The first planes 
must be placed in capable hands. The 


MODEL AEROCAR shows it to be radically different in several basic features of 
design, notably the upside-down rudder and the prop on the tail. Performance in the 
air is expected to be comparable to present lightplanes of about the same horsepower. 
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SIXTY MILES PER HOUR on the highway, 
the Aerocar. It is equipped with all the features of a car, including roll-down window 
and four-wheel brakes. 






100 in the air, according to designers 
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Aerocar 
Specifications 


 . eer 8S 
ng Area 
ng Loading ..104 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
idth of Trailer 
max. for road travel) ........8 ft. 
ength (as aircraft) 
eight Overall 
(automobile) $+ ovenee eee . 4 in. 
ight Overall 
aircraft tail) ............7 ft. 2 in. 
Auto Road Tread ..........5 ft. 2 in. 
Auto Wheel Base 
Seat Width 
Car Length 
Trailer Length 
Car-Trailer Length .. 
Baggage Space 
Empty Weight (car) 
Pilot and Passenger Weight. .340 lbs. 
Fuel Weight (18 gals.) .......108 Ibs. 
Baggage Weight 
Trailer Weight (wings-tail) ..340 Ibs. 
Gross Flying Weight 1750 Ibs. 
Wheel and Tire Size ......... 4.50x12 
Engine—Franklin 225 
Power Loading 17.5 lbs. per EP. 
Trailer Wheel Size 3.50x6 
Ground Clearance at Body .... 
Trailer Tread 
Maximum Road Horsepower .. 
Electric System 











bad publicity attendant upon an acci- 
dent in a new plane is well known by 
bitter experience in the industry. There 
is maintenance to be established; what 
happens when a plane-type engine needs 
attention from an aircraft technician? 
These are just a few of the things that 
will mean a lot to public acceptance of 
a roadable airplane. 


Lower Insurance Scale 
Approved for Cessna 195 


A reduction in the insurance rate for 
private or company-owned four-place 
planes not used in instruction or rental 
activities has been revealed by Cessna 
Aircraft Co. The base rate for the Cess- 
na 195, it was reported, has been reduced 
by Associated Aviation Underwriters of 
New York City to 10.1%. This figure 
can be reduced further to 7.65% if the 
qualifications of the pilot and the plan 
of operation of the plane are favorable 
from the viewpoint of the underwriter. 

With the Cessna 195 selling at about 
$14,959, insurance at the base rate would 
cost 51508.95 and with the maximum 
allow .ble reduction would cost $1141.11. 
The iowest figure is 1% lower than the 
old sllowable reduction, a saving of 
about $1.00 per $100 evaluation of the 
plane 

Th.. is further evidence of a growing 
trenc for the insurance companies to 
base insurance rates on the merits of 
the | lot and plan of operation rather 
than on the plane itself. 

Ac ording to an insurance company 
spok:sman, 300 hours flying time in the 
Cessr, 195 or other four-place plane, 
plus good hangaring and maintenance 
facili es, give the pilot an excellent 
chan: = for the lowest rate. 
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SUMMER 


EXCURSION ~~ 
FARES 


EFFECTIVE MAY 15-ENDS OCT. 31, 1949 
TICKET COVERS 21-DAY PERIOD 


Greatly Reduced Rates 


The return trip portion of all round trip tickets 
has been reduced 67%. Service both north and 
south bound between New York, Washingion, 
D. C., Philadelphia, Baltimore and Miami, Palm —— 
Beach, St. Petersburg, Daytona Beach, Key 
West, Tampa, Jacksonville, Lakeland, Orlando, 
Ft. Myers, Tallahassee, Sarasota and Bradenton. 


SAV ANNAN 


Valwosta 
TAL amasset = JACKSONVILLE 


Panama CITY 


NEW ORLEANS 


Fly with Confidence on 


ST PETERSBURG CLLARwatee WE 


=, NATIONAL ae 
) AIRLINES 


ROUTE Of THE BUCCANEERS 


HAVANS 





“dependability 


Thot's wot you wont and that's whot we're famous od 
coost to coast - dependability, quality and occuracy 
We're licensed and bonded hove o stoff of experts 


to serve you 


TICKET PRINTING dy 


GENERAL TICKET COMPANY 


m & Ghertner C 309 Fifth Ave 





FLIGHTEX FABRICS, Inc. - 93 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


Leading Manufacturers of : Export Representative 
S Bh ~ 
Fabric and Tapes for AVIQUIPO, Inc 
yt 3 . 25 Beaver Street, N. Y 
Aircraft industry , Cable: Aviquipo 











Announcing: 


a new book 
by the author 
of Airports 


AIRPORTS 
AIR TRAFFIC 


by John Walter Wood 


The author of the _ very 
popular Airports (1940) now 
presents an invaluable guide- 
book to airport development. 
Mr. Wood stresses the neces- 
sity for integrated regional 
site-planning of airports for 
the 100,000 civil aircraft in 
service today (a 700% in- 
crease in less than 10 years) 
—and for the vast increase 
of tomorrow. This important 
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Aviation Sales and Service 


Beech & Distributors: Resentment of some Beechcraft distri- 
butors over the company’s selling of eight Bonanzas to Central Air- 
lines direct rather than through a distributor was effectively dissi- 
pated during a three-hour conference between the distributors and 
officials of the Beech Aircraft Corp. during the National Air Races at 
Cleveland. Some of the Beech distributors saw an opportunity to bid 
on a worthwhile contract or two after the Civil Aeronautics Board 
issued the ruling this summer that single-engine aircraft might be 
used in commercial transport operations over certificated routes under 
certain limitations. But when the first sale of single-engine planes to 
a certificated feederline was announced several weeks ago, the con- 
tract for purchase of eight Beech Bonanzas had been negotiated di- 
rectly with Central Airlines by the manufacturer. First reaction of some 
distributors was one of indignation. 

However, at the Cleveland meeting, Beech officials convinced the 
distributors that: (1) there is not likely to be any substantial number 
of sales of single-engine aircraft to certificated carriers, but such 
business of this type as there might be would be worth something to 














1 

Ports types, facilities, and a manufacturer and to all his distributors and dealers from the stand- o 

ae segueements, maumas point of prestige; (2) Beech sold to Central direct because other com- (4 
ad Gites a panies were bidding for the business and it was a case of selling direct pa 
types along with air-safety or not selling at all; and (3) Beechcraft distributors might profitably os 
eats Sor ae as pee. forget about possible feederline customers and concentrate their sales aa 
efforts, instead, on the potentially much more lucrative fields of air on 

Postpaid, $3.75 ¢ Write to: star mail routes and a nationwide network of air taxi services. The pe 
COWARD-McCANN inc meeting ended in a spirit of harmony. (6 

° % pr 

Pee ean Hi A Additional Business for Operators: The recent promotion 
among operators by the Regal Air Corp. of New York is apparently “ 

showing some results. Manufacturers of “Reglo,” a plastic sprayed-on nw 

high gloss finish for planes (and other things), the company urged _ 

operators to seek additional business for their spray shops among truck- - 

ing company owners using their product. One operator, Russ Smith, at a 

Wilkes-Barre, Pa., recently obtained the spraying contract to Reg- _ 

loize the entire fleet of a large bus company. In order to sell the job "7 

to the company president, Smith first sprayed his Navion. After this F 

the bus job was easy. The first bus was sprayed in the bus company’s = 

shop but Smith convinced them that a better job could be done at the = 

spray shop at the airport and the rest of the fleet was done there. ~ 

Sunday Pilots: One of the main reasons why pilot-owners decide 

to sell their planes, according to a recent survey, is the fact that they I 

just don’t get enough use out of them. In most cases, week ends are — 

the only times they can get away, and then there are many who are ml 

7 day all- outa B Skyeruiser still faithful about attending church services on Sunday morning. a 
Operators who are attempting to help pilot-owners get more use li 

\acatic ion in Bermuda- and utility out of their planes should team up with their local and ~ 
for as little as $170! nearby church pastors, such as the Rev. M. W. Wahl of Cambridge, pri 
e Wisconsin. Rev. Wahl realized that many pilots like to take Sunday che 
morning flights, and yet are desirous of attending church. Being torn ope 
Rn yh between two desires, Rev. Wahl, flying pastor of St. James Luthe an oi 
for you to sell the kind of Bermuda Vacation Church, invites you to fly to his church and worship with him. Free dut 
“Look” Magazine raved about! transportation is provided to and from the Cambridge airport and om 

IT’S THE TOUR OF THE YEAR! the church every Sunday morning. This arrangement helps every- the 
R! body involved—including the airport operator. 5 on 
Same rate — Colonial Skycruisers both ways or flig 
Tou Geen oun so< nario Heliport Lights: With operators being signed up daily as dealers “ 
: vd ‘ : and distributors for helicopters, they should be thinking about wuys S 04 
Colorful illustrated brochures available. and means of lighting their helicopters for night flying. Los Ange'es ® Aer, 
DAILY FLIGHTS Airways, which has a helicopter air mail pickup and delivery at L. A, | FR of » 

in cooperation with “Pop” Butler, CAA’s Region 6 lighting engin er, B thre 
COLONIAL has installed a workable system consisting of sheets of “Scotcr- | & N 
light” fastened to the fence posts around the heliport to pick up he | @™ 

AIRLINES helicopter’s landing lights. In addition, a high intensity railroad t; pe 4 =) 
signal flare stuck in a sand barrel at the gate of the heliport ., A B sinc 

minutes before landing time provides the necessary distinctive ut S tra 
Toute of te Shycrust ora to serve as a “beacon.” Sery 
CANADA ° U.S.A. * BERMUDA Zz 5 +s 
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——— LOCAL OPERATIONS 


CAR Revision Would Clarify 
Privete Pilot ‘Hire’ Rule 


Private pilot privileges would be clari- 
fed by a revision in CAR 43.60 pro- 
posed by CAB’s Bureau of Safety Regu- 
lation. The current regulation reads: 
“A private pilot shall not pilot aircraft 
for hire,” but an explanatory note says 
the rule permits “sharing the expenses 
of a flight or piloting aircraft in further- 
ance of a business when the flight is 
made solely for the personal transpor- 
tation of the pilot. The Bureau has 
been advised that this rule has been 
difficult to interpret. 

The rule would establish the following: 
(1) passengers may contribute to the 
operational expenses of a flight; (2) a 
salesman may pilot a plane and carry 
samples in the course of his employ- 
ment; (3) an airline official may pilot a 
company plane incidental to his em- 
ployment, and carry friends or fellow 
employes, providing no charge is made; 
(4) a farmer may spray or dust his 
own crops, but not his neighbor’s for 
compensation; (5) a private pilot may 
not demonstrate a plane for sale as an 
employe of, or for the benefit of, some- 
ene in the business of selling planes; and 
(6) a real estate salesman may carry 
prospects to show land offered for sale. 

If approved, the amended Part 43.60 
would read as follows: ‘Private Pilot. A 
private pilot shall not pilot aircraft for 
hire, or in connection with any business 
or employment, unless the flight is 
merely incidental thereto and does not 
involve the carriage of persons or prop- 
erty for compensation or hire.’ 

Comments should be sent to Bureau 
of Safety Regulation, CAB, Washington 
233, D. C. 





Fixed-Base Briefs | 


Boston-Bedford Airport (Lawrence G. 
Hanscom Airport) is now 30c and 30 
minutes away from downtown Boston by 
way of Boston’s public bus system. The 
airpor' equipped with ILS and night 
lighting and is operating on a 24 hour 
Schedu They invite patronage by 
Private and corporation aircraft and 
charge no landing fees for this type 
operat 

Verm nt Aeronautics Commission is 
using Ryan Navion to carry on its 
duties ‘n the state and neighboring 
areas ‘he Governor and members of 
the Si Legislature also use the plane 
on st business and for emergency 
flights (to areas not served by regular 
air car er. 

per Cubs were loaded into one 
flown to the Bogota, Columbia 
) August 17. Largest shipment 
by air previous to this was 
S to Alaska in a C-47. 

wk State’s airmarking program 
700 hundred markers through- 

State will be advanced soon by 

onal 75, making the total 355 
lation of the program. Con- 
the 75 went to Binghamton 
nd Painting Co., for its low bid 
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| changing information necessary to coordinate schedules 


| and flight personnel has resulted in the exchange of 


| It’s such teamwork as this that means steady growth 





IN RECOGNITION OF EXCELLENT COOPERATION 


ve WE SALUTE... 


y 
We TRANS Wor_pD AIRLINES 


Our hat’s off to TWA, Mid-Continent Airlines’ biggest customer! 
But at Mid-Continent we always think of TWA folks as more than 
good customers. You’re good friends! You’re neighbors, too, because 
both TWA and Mid-Continent grew up together in Kansas City and 
maintain General Offices there; our systems cross at several points. 


Down through the years— from 1935 until today— oe 
you folks at TWA have been most cooperative in ex- 





and effect improved connections for Mid-Continent - 
TWA passengers. This same cooperation by station 


thousands of satisfi as- 

sengers. In fact, Mid-Con- 

tinent is one of TWA’s 

biggest customers. 

This kind of cooperation 

exists, too, between MCA 
and the 16 other airlines that connect with our system. 


for the entire aviation industry. 


So this month we say: ‘‘A sincere ‘thank you’ to 
all of our TWA friends. You can count on our coop- 
eration, too.’’ 

(Our next ad will salute another cooperative airline) 


Serving the Heart Of America Safely for More Than Fourteen Years 


MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 

















Get Your Money's Worth... 


FLY DELTA 


To and Through the South 





You Get the Most for 


Your Money When You Fly 
DELTA DC-6’s 


NONE FASTER...Travel 300 mph and 
“Luxury-on-a-Budget” faster. Local service geared to express 
- n connections, 
Air Cruises 

to Miami Beach-Havana effective NONE FINER ... DC 6 is the newest type 
until November 1st. 4-engine plane of any serving the South 

... only DC-6’s have Sky Lounges . .. wider 

seats in pairs only ... big picture windows. 


General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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Charter Flights Can Be Good 


Revenue Source, Survey Shows 


By Eric BRAMLEY 


Although some of the domestic air- 
lines will do a substantial amount of 
charter business during the last four 
months of this year, the development of 
this business is spotty and the majority 
of the airlines do not see the time when 
it will become a major revenue-pro- 
ducer. 

An AMERICAN AVIATION survey indi- 
cates, however, that there is probably a 
let more charter business available that 
the airlines could get if they went after 
it. The principal reason given for not 
going after it is unavailability of equip- 
ment. 

The survey showed some airlines un- 
able to handle all the charter business 
offered, others with more volume than 
last year, others with less, and others 
with nothing on the books. This spotty 
development will probably continue, ac- 
cording to some of the carriers, until 
such time as the airlines are able to set 
up charter departments, allocate equip- 
ment for the purpose, and make a 
definite sales effort in that direction. 

An encouraging factor is the report 
by almost all airlines of the widespread 
acceptance of air travel by college and 
professional athletic squads, particularly 
football teams. This acceptance has de- 
veloped only during the past few years. 
Football coaches formerly were fearful 
of the effect of air travel on their play- 
ers, and were also wary of the safety 
angle. Now, however, most of them con- 
clude that their players are in better 
shape to play after an air trip than after 
a long train ride. And the safety record 
has spoken for itself. 

The survey showed the following: 

James Austin, vice president-traffic 
and sales, Capital Airlines: The com- 
pany, which has made a concentrated 
effort to get charter business, has in 
excess of $300,000 booked for the last 
four months of 1949, a $65,000 to $75,000 
increase over last year. About 75% of it 
will be athletic teams, with about 42 of 
them booked, Asked if charter business 
can become a major revenue-producer, 
Austin stated, “Definitely yes. It repre- 
sents a substantial sum of money.” He 
said it has materially aided Capital’s 
equipment utilization. 

Harold Crary, v.p.-traffic and sales, 
United Air Lines: “United has more 
charter business on its books this fall 
than it had for the same period last 
year, and about 75% of this is repre- 
sented by travel of athletic teams ... 
There is a general acceptance of air 
travel by athletic teams . . . United is 
booking this business at rates which 
are reasonable to the teams and at a 
figure which yields a profit to United. 
We have not resorted to rates which 
are ‘below the cost of production’ be- 
cause even the regular passenger fare 
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is less expensive than _ rail-pullman- 
meals, disregarding all the other ad- 
vantages of air transportation.” Char- 
ters, he added, can produce substan‘i- 
ally more revenue for the airlines than 
they do today. 

E. O. Cocke, v.p.-traffic. TWA: Al- 
though TWA will not, for competitive 
reasons, reveal dollar figures, its charter 
business is somewhat higher than last 
year, and about 66% of it during the 
last four months will be sports travel 
For the entire year, special flights will 
total about 10,000,000 passenger-miles. A 
total of 20 professional or college teams 
will be traveling, “some making as 
many as three transcontinental round- 
trips during the season ... There is 
not much question that there is more 
general acceptance of air transportation 
for athletic teams each year.” 

R. E. S. Deichler, v.p.-sales, American 
Airlines: “Our dollar volume in charter 
business will not be as great this year 
as last year inasmuch as we were un- 
able to accept all that was offered. Ap- 
proximately 40% . . . comes from ath- 
letic teams . . . There is a much more 
general acceptance by the teams.” He 
does not believe charter business will 
become a major revenue-producer. “It 
will continue to be a greater producer 
than at present, but historically profits 
and revenues in transportation are 
made primarily on regular schedules.” 

Rex Brack, general traffic and sales 
manager, Braniff Airways: Company 
has bid on and received in excess of 


$70,000 in charter business for the last 
four months of 1949. “In addition, there 
is a likelihood of another $175,000 to 
$190,000 that we have quoted on and 
have a reasonable chance of getting.” 
Most travel is by teams and fans. “The 
charter business definitely shows prom- 
ise of becoming one of the major 
revenue producing factors in the air- 
line business.” Although the business 
has aided utilization, Braniff has been 
unable to handle some charters be- 
cause equipment has not been available 
or has been spotted in the wrong place. 

Richard Dick, v.p.-sales, Western Air 
Lines: Five athletic charters during Sep- 
tember-October will result in revenue 
of $11,280, against $31,023 last year. 
However, the figure for the remainder 
of 1949 is expected to be increased 
materially in the near future when 
commitments are in from other teams. 
Western at the present time “would 
hesitate to say” that charters will be- 
come a major revenue-producer, “but 
it is definitely a very important and 
lucrative adjunct.” 

T. M. Miller, general traffic and sales 
manager, Chicago & Southern Air Lines: 
C&S has $14,171 in charters booked for 
the last four months against $19,514 last 
year. All this business is for movement 
of two football teams. “Requests for 
DC-4 equipment for charters during the 
fall far exceed our ability to provide the 
desired services . . . The six DC-4’s we 
own are currently being utilized on our 
own ... schedules to the extent of 9:27 
hrs. per aircraft . Business of this 
kind should prove to be a major source 
of revenue in the future.” 

E. J. Riederer, traffic manager, Con- 
tinental Air. Lines: Company has $33,- 
077 on the books and expects another 
$20,000, all of which will be athletic 
teams. This will be slightly less than 
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Automatic Reservations— 
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Continental Air Lines is experimenting with a new- 
type “automatic reservations system" which perm'ts 


a traveler to sign his name to a reservation chart at a hotel during the night when this 


department of the airline is usually closed. At time of closing, CAL reservations dep 


ment telephones the hotel clerk the number of seats available on early morning flig’'ts. 

In early morning the airline phones the hotel and the names on the chart are listed ‘or 

the flights. The airline then calls the passenger and completes the arrangements. Initi«'ly 

established at El Paso and Albuquerque on August 25, the program will be expanced 
shortly to other cities. 
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last year, attributable to unavailability 
of equipment. Continental’s 1948 total 
was $73,019, or .022% of total passenger 
revenuc. “There can be little question 
but what the revenue from scheduled 
op‘ration will never be approximated 
by our charter revenue.” 

L. B. Kinports, director of sales, 
Northwest Airlines: “We have numer- 
ous requests for charters during the fall 
but are unable to make any definite 
commitments due to our shortage of 
equipment and the fact that the company 
has not yet decided what will be done 
with our DC-4’s which are being re- 
placed by Stratocruisers nor with the 
few remaining DC-3’s ... Demands... 
are much greater than . 

Laigh Parker, v.p.-traffic and sales, 
Delta Air Lines: Delta has no charters 
definitely booked, but expects to per- 
form some eight to 10 flights, a little 
heavier volume than last year. Prac- 
tically all of it will be athletic teams. 
Delta has not had equipment available 
for long-range commitments. Charter 
bvsiness so far has amounted to only 
about 1/5 of 1% of passenger revenue, 
but if equipment were available and a 
reasonable sales effort made, it could 
probably be increased to 2%. 

Hugh Coburn, v.p.-sales and _ traffic, 
Mid-Continent Airlines: Business booked 
is negligible but MCA has several ten- 
tative bookings and is bidding on 
others. Situation is about the same as 
last year. Promotion of basketball and 
hockey charters has been more _ suc- 
cessful than football and the company 
can handle them better in its DC-3’s. 
Equipment availability is a problem. 
“However, we have had several months 
in which charter revenue has shown up 
quite strongly on our financial state- 
ment and I cannot help but feel that 
we are still only scratching the surface 
of potential charter traffic.” 

Alfred M. Hudson, v.p.. Colenial Air- 
lines: Has no charters booked. During 
the past year acceptance of air travel 
has increased “but because of the high 
cost quoted as comnpared to the prices 
quoted by ‘wild cat’ operators here in 
this area, we got very little of this 
business. I believe that the only way a 
charter business can become a major 
revenue-producer ... is to have a 
department set up and adequate flight 
equipm: nt and crews to handle it.” 

George F. Scott, general sales man- 
ager, Northeast Airlines: NEA has not 
promot charters because of unavail- 
ability equipment. If the company 
does no dispose of its three DC-4’s this 
fall, “ii may be that our policy will 
chang the extent that we would get 
into th: promotion of charter business.” 

Althe ch most of the airlines believe 
that 1! charter revenue will grow, 
another ‘nteresting commentary is made 
by Har 4 Crary. “One factor which has 
discour ed too rapid growth of the 
charter .usiness is the multiplicity of 
regular schedules offered by the air- 
lines,” said. “For example, there are 
1000 n: -stop seats flown each day be- 
tween w York and Chicago in each 
Girectio’. and 450 non-stop seats a day 
betwee Chicago and Los Angeles in 
each d tion, whereas some years back, 
when 1es were smaller and schedules 
were n' so much ‘around the clock’ the 
charter »lane had real appeal.” 
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Over the Counter 


By Eric Bramiey 





Sales Promotion 


F YOU want to talk about a sales promoter and a 3c airline, we have both in 

one package. We have discovered that Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion, Pan Amer- 
ican Airways’ Mexican affiliate, is offering a five-day round-trip excursion be- 
tween Nuevo Laredo and Monterrey for $7.65. Air mileage is 135, or 270 round- 
trip, resulting in a fare of 2.8c per mile. Standard DC-4’s are used. And now, to 
top it all off, listen to this: Monterrey Carta Blanca beer is served in flight with 
the compliments of the company! Northwest Airlines is sending one of its 
new Boeing Stratocruisers on a promotional tour of several cities, including Chi- 
cago, Detroit, New York, Boston, Washington, Cleveland and Pittsburgh. The pub- 
lic will be allowed to go through the plane. 

Special mention to American Airlines’ eye-catching full-page ad in Time and 
Saturday Evening Post. Headed “Do you travel as well as your letters,” the ad 
shows a father picking up a little girl so she can deposit an air mail letter in the 
mail box. Purpose is to get people who use air mail but don’t fly to take air trips 
It's well done . . . Forrest Barrett of Pan American Airways, Los Angeles, pro- 
moted a full DC-4 load of passengers from Bakersfield by selling Kern County 
Chamber of Commerce on staging a friendship and industrial tour to Mexico. He's 
also promoted a flight of 50 students from Honolulu to Woodbury College, Los 
Angeles, in September . . . To improve sales and reservations technique, Pioneer 
Air Lines is using a newly-purchased tape recorder. John W. Force, Jr., eastern 
regional traffic and sales manager, is devoting full time to showing Pioneer's reser- 
vations personnel how they sound on the telephone, the mistakes they are making, 
and the techniques . . Trans-Atlantic airlines will be interested in plans of 
Economic Cooperation Administration for promoting off-season fall and winter 
travel to Europe, as a means of getting tourists dollars abroad. Plans include (1) 
creation of a series of special events such as fairs, exhibitions, conventions, confer- 
ences, etc., to attract specialized groups of Americans to Europe, (2) popularizing 
Europe as a winter sports mecca, (3) expansion of student, teacher and youth 
hostel travel, (4) encouragement of travel on the part of foreign-born U. S. citizens 
and Americans of foreign extraction, and (5) lowering of transportation and hotel 
costs. Plans are being handled by European Travel Commission, recognized by the 
Organization for European Economic Cooperation as its advisory body on travel. 
— United Air Lines has issued a three-color brochure highlighting Hawaii's 
“Aloha Week,” Oct. 30-Nov. 7... For the second time this year Ed Serle, KLM’s 
New York sales manager, has won the monthly ‘direct mail recognition award” 
made by the National Research Bureau for outstanding mail sales promotion 


Traffic and Tariffs 


ORTHWEST AIRLINES states that inauguration Aug. 1 of Stratocruiser service 
+ between Chicago and Twin Cities brought a 47% inciease in non-stop passenger 
business between these two terminals, in face of a system-wide leveling off during 
July and August. NWA started transcontinental Stratocruiser service Sept. 1 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines has opened a new hotel in Curacao, Netherlands West 
Indies, for accommodation of transit passengers on its flights making a scheduled 
night stop on the island. Through passengers on services from Europe and 
Canada pay nothing for their stay at the hotel, which is half a mile from the 
airport .. . Braniff Airways is opening new traffic offices in Detroit and Windsor, 
the former in the Book Bldg., the latter at 29 Park St. West. Dale Madden is 
district sales manager .. . All American Airways on Sept. 1 became party to Over 
100 joint fares with eight scheduled airlines .. . Pan American Airways has filed 
with CAB 60-day reduced round-trip Alaskan fares for the period Oct. 1-Mar. 15 
Examples: Seattle-Juneau round-trip reduced from $135 to $100.80, Seattle-Fair- 


banks from $234 to $169.20. 


New Services 


’ ESTERN AIR LINES on Sept. 1 started Convair-Liner service between Los 

Angeles and Salt Lake City on a 2 hr. 55 min. schedule. Company also re- 
scheduled Pacific coast flights, eliminating Los Angeles-Portland nonstop because 
of disappointing load factors and reducing Los Angeles-San Francisco trips to six 
to provide a new early morning trip Los Angeles-Seattle via San Francisco and 
Portland . . . Southern Airways on Sept. 15 starts the final segment of its system 
linking Charleston, S. C. with Augusta, Macon and Columbus, where it intersects 
Atlanta-Jacksonville segment. Initial frequency will be two round trips daily .. . 
Pan American Airways on Aug. 31 flew its last DC-3 trip in Europe and now has 
DC-4’s on London-Vienna and Brussels-Vienna. 
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Classified 


box numbers add two lines. 


e rates for advertising in this section are as follows: “Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted," 


Th 
“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” and all other classifications $1.00 a line, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line; light body face 40 per line 


Terms, cash with 
lication date. Rates for display advertisements upon request. 


Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
Address all correspondence 


order. 


to Classified Advertising Department, AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1025 Vermont 


Avenue, NW., Washington 5. D. C 





HELP WANTED 


NEED A PILOT? 
NEED A JOB? 


Are you qualified to fly the Atlantic, to in- 
struct, to fly charter, to dust, or to help 
organize a new airline? We can help you 
find the job you need, or the man you need. 
No registration fee. PILOTS EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY, Box 152, AA-9, Whippany, N. J. 








WANTED 


To lease with purchase option for period 
Dec. 15, 1949 to Mar. 15, 1950 two top-notch 
airliner DC-3’s with all compliances for 
scheduled service. Island Air Ferries, Inc., 
MacArthur Airport, Bohemia, L. I., New 
York. 


Italian Transport Tested 


The first Italian post war transport, 
the Breda Zappata 308, was recently 
test flown for the first time. The BZ 
308 is a four engine transport which 
looks very much like the Constellation. 
Domestic and international versions of 
the aircraft are planned. The _ inter- 
national version will feature a two com- 
partment cabin seating 55 passengers. 
Take-off weight will be 101,600 Ibs.; 
cruising speed 260 mph. 

The airplane is powered by four 
Bristol Centaurus engines of 2470 hp 

















Now! An All-In-One Finan- 
cial Reference Source of 
U.S. Certificated Airlines 


Authoritative, 
LINE RECORD, 


comprehensive—AIR- 
1949—the only com- 
plete financial reference source of 
the airline industry. Fully analyzes 
every C. A. B. certificated airline over 
seven-year base period. 160 pages of 
essential data, profusely illustrated, 
cloth-bound book. Use it for com- 
parisons, investment research. Write 
direct to publisher for publisher's 
price of $7.50, postage prepaid: 
Limited printing! Order now! Ad- 
dress Dept. T. 


AIRLINE RECORD 
Roy R. Roadcap, Publisher 
208 So. LaSalle St. Chicago 4 











State Chart: The Pennsylvania 
Aeronautics Commission is now dis- 
tributing copies of its 1949 aeronautical 
chart, incorporating all the latest navi- 
gational aids in the state. Chart shows 
a total of 343 airports, 200 of which are 
commercial fields, and 744 air markers. 


Airlines of S.A.: The Foreign Air 
division of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
has published a special study entitled 
“Airlines of South America,” which is 
to be added to the Airline Manual. The 
collection of short 














Hotel Lexington 
LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., WY.C.17 
HOME OF THE 
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each driving five bladed Rotol propel- wae a all the airlines incorporated ADVERTISERS a Foye 
lers. The first ship was built in the | jin South America, together with a sta- Air Express Division 54 
Milan plant of the Societa Italiana | tistical listing of the airlines of each AiResearch Division, 
Ernesto Breda. Wing span of the 308 country and a general statement re- The Garrett Corp. 14 
is 138 ft., 1 in. and length is 109 ft. garding each country. Allison Division, 
General Motors Corp. 3 
eitentcr einen aie ase ines The BG Corporation 7 
FOR SALE? The Babb Company, Inc. 42 
had Bendix Aviation Corporation 
Eclipse-Pioneer Division 37 
DC-4 (C-54-B-DC) 50-PASSENGER AIRPLANES Graal Alrways, Inc. . 
Canadair Limited 38 
Collins Radio Company 19 
$125.000% and up | | Colonial Airlines ; 46 
. Coward-McCann, Inc. 4 
plus 2% sales tax Delta Air Lines : 47 
Douglas Aircraft Company .. 9 
Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp. 22 
| | Flightex Fabrics, Inc. 45 
| | General Ticket Company 45 
| | Gilfillan Brothers, Inc. 7 
© Equipped with P.& W. R-2000-13 (2SD13G) Engines. The B. F. Goodrich Company 10 
@ Recently removed from scheduled passenger service. Lexington Hotel 50 
e Standard airline interior. Mid-Continent Airlines pe 
National Airlines 45 
“4S IS” MUNICIPAL AIRPORT, TULSA, OKLAHOMA Pacific Overseas Airlines 2nd Cover 
Phillips Petroleum Co. Back Cover 
Address all inquiries to: Remington Rand, Inc. 34 
AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. Schuttig & Co., Ine i 
Att: Director of Surplus Sales Sperry Gyroscope Co. 3rd Cover 
43-02 Ditmars Boulevard, Astoria, Long Island, N. Y. Weems Nevigetion, Inc. od 
Wilcox Electric Company 28 
(Telephone RAvenswood 8-1000) | | Wright Aeronautical Corp. 32 
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U. S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses, April - June 
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Al) American $ 571,092 $134,876 |$ 390,218 | $ sas |8... $ 392,035 

Challenger 385,470 113,838 263,263 1,166 4,365 227,879 

Bepire 261 , 647 85,649 173,352 814 eee 120,270 
Monarch 409,103 108,725 287,874 2,193 6,226 205,759 189,473 13,671 
Piedmont 622,400 294,400 712,457 3,006 5,382 2,603 2,257 587,732 1389 239.363 4,668 
Pioneer 865,825 409,707 432,954 2,442 4,843 2,658 694 763,724 394,421 369,308 102,100 
Bodinson 262,023 118,068 160,632 eee 2,066 335 877 264,651 147,485 137,166 -2,628 
Southe rn® 14,907 1,945 11,797 281 eee 10 eee 46, 581 20,959 25,621 -31 67% 
Southwest 638,041 299,177 313,452 3,533 10,910 925 4,295 566,590 290,838 275.752 71,452 
frans-Texas 498,916 135,145 357.723 2,762 1,978 875 eee 630,283 dos , $82 285,701 -1n ,367 
West Coast 340 238 151 487 185,983 1,772 eee 31 eee 318 ,087 149, Sau 168, Sau 22,150 
Wis. Central 39,779 72,936 242,790 1,345 eee 423 cee 301,815 160,019 141,796 17,964 
TOTALS 5,169, aul 1,925,953 3,132,495 24,828 35,748 10, 545 11,896 5,298,123 2,802,160 2,495,963 -128, 682 

Helicopter [Mail Servic 
Los Angeles 106,161 cone 108,381 eee eee ° 106,221 68,793 37,428 1,960 
* Began operations June 10, /1949. 
NOTB: Under|CaB filing pfocedures, th¢ airlines fille a cumidtive quartedly financi report for Apri]-Jupe in plage of a separgte 
stategent for tne gonth of June Traffic ta, howeveg, are reported separate]y for each month ] 








U.S. Feeder Airline Revenues & Expenses, Jan. - June 
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Al American® % 789,299 ae ae $ 1,108,992 $ 550,076 
Challenger 711,694 8,756 1,383 1,27 741 641 406,271 
Impire 480,050 327, WL? cess by 525 436,804 235,665 
Mlorida ** 174,048 23,064 149,961 eeee 118 eee O01 945 165,833 136,112 -127 ,897 
Monarch 735.239 175,494 541,239 9,25 891 2,09 779.537 401,710 377,827 kh 297 
Piedzont 1,092,885 466,167 603,688 7,532 3,999 3,642 1,128,670 673,946 454,722 -35,785 
Pioneer 1,612,427 700 ,073 851,523 8,071 4,807 10,633 1,483,332 762, 300 721,031 129,096 
Robirson 466,127 203,618 257 ,886 3,738 $22 1,017 549,103 283,164 265,938 82,976 
Southern *** 14,907 1,945 11,797 re 10 ee 46, $81 20,959 25, =n 674% 
Southwest 1,163,832 493,013 630,819 18,903 1,578 6,652 1,130,980 583,026 S47 955 32,852 
Trans-Texas 895, 532 222,549 663,612 3,062 1,290 eee 1,140,517 628,913 511,604 ~ 2b 986 
West Coast 612,597 236,137 372,10 ines 542 eee 630,391 299,665 330,726 -17,795 
Wis. Central 554,660 100,017 446, 305 eecee 603 ° $65,219 285,736 279,483 -10, 60 
TOTALS 9,303,296 3,114,394 5,986,430 9,277 17,126 26.253 10,045,711 5,297,264 4, 748 ee 762 WS 
Helicopter |Mail Servic 
Los Anceles 214,042 ee 213,976 eens sess wr 187,734 114,093 73,641 26,308 
* Began paseegger service Barch 7, 1949 
°* Terminated @perations atjend of March{ 1949 in acdordance ne CaB's decision not tojrenew airline's temporary roufe certificate. 
*°* Kegan operafions June 10} 1949. 4 





U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses, April - June 






































































































1,017,648 $ $7,013 * OMe” 5 s-0% $ 120,80 
6,687,380 eeee 61,289 24,652 2,849, 642 721,750 
1,052,105 20,159 18,105 eee 463,055 5,289 
970, 36% SH ,269 eee 32,095 18, 365 : 374,172 169,460 
366,186 263,928 eee 7,790 906 ° 174,250 -16,130 
231,269 192,702 — 26,042 2,721 ° 119,138 6,685 
tional 331,349 241 ,651 48,943 cece 2,775 ecee 5.3590 3,629 146,116 -29, S47 
rchves 3,540,384 | 1,547,874 | 1,419,463 139,030 8,066 | 403,302 26,791 cove 2,816,552 | 1,236,393 723,832 
anagra 4,377,792 2,631,593 | 1,021,401° 184,380 291,289 see 114,47 37,223 3,828,943 1,717,800 2,111,143 SBA , Bag 
aD Aper an 
Latin . or.) 16,785,809 | 10,529,128 | 3,426,022°°/ 465,216 | 1,787,808 soon 322,627 118,566 | 15,752,127 | 6,956,026 | 8,796,103 | 1,033,682 
Atlan 14,056,128 | 7,346,252 | 4,818,608%*| 665,059 932,12 " 176,739 $2,165 | 13,022,802 | 6,578,729 | 6,464,073 | 1,033,325 
Pacif 8,986,359 4,914,296 | 3,031,123°° 223,970 729,160 ° 75,523 1,010 8,245,917 | 4,377,064 3,868 ,85u 740 , eh 
Masks 1,329,630 654,283 395,708"? | 2... 234,893 o* 3, oe3 39,560 | 1,268,018 586, 326 661 ,992 81,32 
11,876,749 | 7,808,587 | 2,307,732 655,985 743,131 ecee 226,359 35,390 10,008,535 | 4,645,126 5.163, 408 1,668,215 
ited 1,267,619 | 1,029,374 | 153,110 re _*§ | Por 13, 306 08 1,910,219 575,837 3, 381 257.400 
RotaLs 72,876,791 | 43,651,894 18,639,356 | 2,730.3 | 5,412,083 | $46,401] 1,075,617 M2,195 | 65,576,745 | 32,474,211) 34,204,636 | 7,296, 0lu 
* Includes $§67,000 non-rpcurring U.5./ gail pay dup realized lbss of $175,100 includeB in son-operating expensejon DC-4 sold/ia april, 1989. 
*® Repr te] Company's esRicate of amolnt wnicn shpuld be recejved in accPrdance with/ the teree of the Civil Aefonautice Act/enen permanept rates 
are estabiieoed. Estichte ceeds tpmporary ratpe in effect] by: 
Latin American Jiv, lo, 409; Atlantic Dav} $3,147,802) Pacific Div, S57, 5495 Alaska Div) $0,275 
RCTS: Datp in above tabulations werp compiled by American Aviation Pubfications frpm reports filed by the aiflines with the Civil Aeropautice 
board. Figures for American Airlines tne that cafrier's service to Mexibo but not t¢ Canada; for Braniff to Sogth america; — 45 to 
Souks America; Cbhlonial to Bermuda; Baste to Puerto] Rico; re se to Havaha; Northwes$ to Orient; agd United to Jonolulu. Operations 
of p.5. carriers] into Canada pre included im domestic/reports to} CAB, in accprdance with|/CaB filing procedures, 

























U. S. International Airline Revenues & Expenses, Jan. - June 
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* Includes $367,000 non-rgcurring U.S. j|mail pay duq realized ldes of $175J100 included in non-opegating expense jon DC-4 sold fin April, 19%. 
P* Represents |company's estimate of amoynt which shquld be received in accdrdance with |the terms off the Civil serpnautics Act nen permanent rates 
are establisned. Estimate exceeds tq@morary ratds in effect [by: 
Latin American Div, /$5,047,050; Atlantic Divd $5,111,057; Pacific Div. $1,049,59>; Alaska Dily. $406,293 
MOTB: ODatg in above tajulations werg compiled by American Aviation PubJications frdm reports fijled by the airlines with toe Civil Aerodautics 
boagd. Figures for American Airlines incJude that cagrier's service to Mexido but not tq Canada; for Hraniff to South america; 9 45 to 

ort America; Cdlonial to beg#mada; dastegn to Puerto |Rico; Natidnal to Havada; aapeomy to Orient, and United to foots Opdrations 











of U.S. Ccarriersjinto Canada gre included/jin domestic [reports to/CaB, in accdrdance with |/Ab filing pracedures. 



































U. S. International Airline Traffic, Jan. - June 







American $ 2,089,297 | $1,803,530] $ 49,367 $ . 2... | $126,656] $ 25,593] $ 5,091 | $ 1,857,667 | $ 959,533 
Amer. O'Seas | 11,128,469 6,905,274] 2,033,064 1,065,876 ‘+ a0 102,739 185,028 11,293,187 5,408,606 
Braniff 1,709,109 939,294 690,571 eee 36,872 27,727 ce ee 1,674,215 806,207 
| 
cas 1,856,567 1,023, 590 739, 745 cee 58,965 30,953 Pea. 1,542,178 728,671 813, 507 24,389 | 
Colonial 663,768 455,076 185,365 eee 18,660 2,27 eoee 783, 54% 356,254 427,291 -119,776 
Eastern 4b? 342 370,389 18,840 oees cove §2,110 6,003 eee 454,701 233,037 221 665 -7,359 
National 678,069 517.780 68,385 ies 57,652 re 10, 553 13,699 678, 26% 288,122 390,142 ~19% | 
No rthweet 6,542,918 2,653,119] 2,825,580 234,197 16,642 775,046 50,494 cere 5.761, 902 2,543,156 3,218, 346 781,416 | 
Panazre 8,721,710 5,572,996 | 1,798,437 373,453 594,606 ‘enn 211, $87 47,045 7,606, 796 3,448,108 4,158,688 1,124,914 | 
Pan American | 
Latin Amer.| 34,322,344 20,702,377] 7,877,263°% 949,774 | 3,706,403 os es 644,278 169,389 32,172,443 | 14,083,051 | 18,129,393 2,149,900 | 
Atlantic 25,203,269 | 12,347,889] 9,366,577°9 1,158,932 | 1,736,808 eeee 310,121 208,168 23,269,417 | 11,426,374 | 11,843,043 | 1,933,853 | 
Pacific 17,360,045 8,851,451 | 6,585,437°9 468,325 | 1,293,975 cee 142,419 5.210 | 16,117,491 | 8,535,904 | 7,581,587 | 1,262.55 | 
Alaska 2,574,486 1,081,152] 1,053,066°9 .... 393,270 eeee 742 39, 560 2,415,827 1,127,534 1,288,293 198,659 | 
TWA 20,522,551 12,315,983] 4,575,025 | 1,361,254 | 1,535,265 eeee 383,680 188 ,263 18,817,976 9,196, 706 9,621,270 1,604, $75 
[United 2,278,213 1,819,613 306,290 rr 48,993 TTT 28,312 12,550 1,930,357 1,081,916 648,41 | 347, 6 | 
TOTALS 136,988,157 77,330,513] 38,173,012 | 5,388,099 [10,449,490 | 1,058,307] 1,982,472 874,003 | 126,375,555 | 60,183,179 | 66,192,389 9,712,992 | 
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American 39,410 32,250,000 $1,659 ,000 | 62.43 66,493} 20,487] ... .| 620,791) 4,190,765 6,997,490 | $9.99] 1,121,367] 1,063,618 | 99.81 
Amer. ©'Seas| 40,510 83,871,090 | 140,572,000 | 59.65 814.907 328,890 '2,184,3 + + « «| 12,369,000 | 19,274,223] 64.17] 3,806,409 | 3,703,674 195.51 
Braniff 6,091 12,047,000 33,198,000 | 36.28 8,763 2,365 | «+ + «| 91,620) 1,268,404 4,780,292} 26.52 729,967 740 ,63% | 96.75 
cé&s 11,917 | 13,071,000] 35,609,000 | 36.70 4,948} 1,540] . . . «| 149,693] 1,508,883 | 4,271,660) 35.30) 718,488) 733,090 | 98.00 
Colonial 7,283 rer ye 16,125,000 | 35.63 4,795 a ar ass 43,055 666,824 2,369,829 | 28.11 367,018 37%, 263 hae 
Eastern 7,425 8,149,000 19,393,000 | 42.02 29,167] «2. 2 | ee « 0] 287,527] 1,199,440 2,356,125} 50.46 376, 480 376,480 200.00 
National 26,019 7,691,000 14,995,000 | 51.29 6,0W61 2... | 198,178)... 987, 345 2,365,.755| ".73 343,941 264,226 | 99.56 
Northwest 17,811 35,677,000 69,868,000 | 51.06 974,136] 93,425 49,550 P085,594| 7,167,579 | 11,612,833] 61.72] 2,905,028] 2,891,926 | 99.20 
|Panagra 47,929 55,468,000 95,485,000 | 58.09 181,362] 112,744] 757,386] 265,027] 7,402,358 | 14,071,862] 52.60) 2,905,458 | 2,923,560 | 97.36 
Pan American 


Latin Amer} 365,182 | 291,025,000] 529,689,000 | 54.94] 1,340,658 | 376,09% /9,332,883| 269,639] 40,653,057 | 78,998,203/ 51.4%6/14,875,755 | 14,961,037 | 98.51 
Atlantic 62,641 147,180,000 | 227,751,000 | 64.62] 1,353,237] 499,955 |4324%,687| 41,757] 22,367,390 | 37,546,987] 59.57] 7,166,559] 7,104,230 | 95.42 
0,856 








Pacifi 42,32 121,873,000 |] 189,822,000 | 64.20] 2,660,585 bob, 644 12,693,093) «+ + + - 18,106,886 29,368,786} 61.65] 7,584,827] 7,608,087 | 97.35 

py 171128 17,809,000 35,796,900 | 49.86 203,745] . . » » [1,878,34% 366} 3,944,400 | 7,382,433] 53.43) 1,248,563] 1,212,638 | 97.85 
— 

TWA 46,37 134,168,000 | 217,763,000} 61.61] 1,486,764] 610,414 [3,302,769] - + + +] 20,214,307 | 31,216,251] 64.75] 6,541,866] 6,294,735 | 99.68 

United 13,308 Se oreceee 49,411,000 | 64.90 394,894) . .. +] 105,567] - - + +] 3,837,831 5,390,792] 71.18] 1,162,585] 1,154,558 b 00.00 

TOTALS 751,691 | 998,137,000 ,727,127,000 | 57.79] 9,531,201 |2,451,425 P4826, 796 BB55,069 145,684,509 |258,002, 521) 56.54) 51,854,351 | 51,426,936 97.86 | 


* Includgs air parcel poet. 
NOTE: |Data in above/tabulations wpre compiled by Amefican Aviation Publipations ffom monthly 2 ape filed|by the Airlines wifh the Civil 
Aeronautics board. Figures|for apprican Airlipes includ@ that carfier's se fvice to Mexi¢o but not t@ Canadat for Braniff to South 

America; © & to South America; Colonial to Bérmida; M¢tern to Pherto ee National t® Havana; Nofthwest Ro Orient, gnd United 7 

Honolulu. Op@rations of U.$. carrjers into Capada are igcluded in reports to CAB, in accorgance wipb CaB filing procedured,. 


U. S. Feeder Airline Traffic, Jan. - June 
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All Americay 12,535,000 22,224 1,165,463 | 21.66] 1,132,365] 1,222,757 | 92.87) 
Challenger 16,673,000 22.80 18,972 1,760,278 | 26.02 822, 561 867,156 | 94.57 
Eepire 10,865,000 31.97 9,778 828,280 | 42.02 517,013 534,196 | 96.) 
Florida** 409,000 1,542,000 26.53 1,812 168,979 | 24.75 193,120 192,970 | 99.47) 
Monarch 3,241,000 15,435,000 20.99 12,034 1,217,304 | 31.63 835, 567 916,648 | 90.62 
Piedmont 7,731,000 28,745,000 26.89 15,422 15,803 25.998 796,720 2,856,679 | 27.87) 1,369,423 | 1,399,536 | 97.6% 
Pioneer 48,680 13,518,000 45,225,000 29.89 45,973 12,869 29,414) 1,310,459 4,773,737 | 27.4%) 1,876,707 1,966,348 | 93.85) 
Robingon 19,079 2,811,000 7.94%, 000 35.38 8,000 ‘e+e 7,953 255,260 814,056 | 31.32 396,273 440,191 | 88.63 
Southwest 54,007 9,939,000 25,139,000 39-53 26,135 15,591 48,289) 1,084,752 2,534,069 | 42.77| 1,197,031 1,210,968 | 98.09) 
Trans-Texas 18,821 4,618,000 27,487 ,000 16.80 31,003 8,530 5,193 478 , 562 2,262,058 | 21.13] 1,308,900 1,391,326 | 96.8 
West Coast 30, 400 3.956,000 12,661 ,000 31.24 4,820 5.327 eece 366,026 1,176,160 | 31.12 602,907 624,714 | 96.15 
Wis. Central) 11,801 1,744,000 5,632,000 | 30.96 8,415 8,265 cere 173,228 565,929 | 3.61 669,944 794,555 | 84.25 
TOTALS 282,179 57,431,000 209,883,000 27.36 202,588 | 121,647 194,512] 5,955,933 20,142,992 | 29.56] 10,921,611 | 11,541,365 | 94.26) 
Helicopter Mail Servig 
Los Angeles| .... cece one” see 21,923 eece cece 21,923 67,662 | 32.40 171,693 175,818 | 97.71 
* Began spesenees carve March 7, Int 
** Terminated operations fat end of i » 1949 Bn accordance with CAB'@ decision hot to renew girline's temdorary rpute certifidate. 
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25 Years Ago 


The NAA announced that the trophy 
for light planes offered by Capt. E. V. 
Rickenbacker was to be competed for 
in annual contests, the first of which 
was held in connection with the Dayton 
Air Races in October, 1924. 

* 





The establishment of an air mail 
service between the U. S. and Cen- 
tral America was being carefully 
consid2red by authorities in Wash- 
mgton. 

© 

To meet the needs of commerical pas- 
senger carrying, the Ryan Flying Co. of 
San Diego, Calif. designed and built a 
new type cakin plane accommodating 
four passengers in the cabin, and the 
pilot in an open cockpit in the rear. 
The plane was powered with a 150 or 
100 hp Hispano-Suiza motor. 


10 Years Ago 


(In AMERICAN AVIATION) 





Philip G. Johnson returned to Boeing 
Airplane Co. to become president after 
two years as executive vice president of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines where he had 
established the new transcontinental air- 
line system. Johnson had been ‘black- 
listed’ by the U. S. Government follow- 
ing the air mail cancellations of 1934. 


° 
Clifford W. Henderson, managing 
director, and Phil T. Henderson, 
business manager, announced their 


retirements after 12 years of man- 
aging the National Air Races. 





+. 

Eastern Air Lines installed portable 
battery-powered radios in its fleet to 
tring passengers the latest news bul- 
letins. 

~~ 
Norway for Tourists 
To the litor: 

Havi followed in your footsteps around 
most candinavia in June, I was natur- 
ally de ited to read your article, ““Poten- 
tal T. rist Mecca—Norway'’s Arctic Re- 
gions 
Havi been a travel agent in years 
gone ind having kept very closely in 
‘ouch th the development of foreign 
travel the last twenty-five years, I can 
certair igree with you that the average 
travel ‘nt and certainly the average 
Ameri have no idea how much of inter- 
est th to see in Scandinavia and how, 
nowad a comprehensive Scandinavian 
trip ¢ easily included with the typical 
“Cook 


rand Tour of Europe.” 

Whil did not have time to make the 
entire by flying boat up to the North 
Cape, ad a very good taste of what you 


SEPTEMOER 15, 1949 





enjoyed when in the course of only one 
afternoon, I flew in the Sandringham from 
Oslo across the mountains to Bergen, down 
the beautiful coast to Stavanger, where im- 
mediate connections are made with the 
daily SAS DC-4 flight from London to Oslo 
Since you were so justifiably enthusiastic 
about your trip, and since your friends may 
ask you for further details, I thought you 
might be glad to know, if you are not al- 
ready aware of the fact, that for those 
with only a few hours to spare in Oslo, 
there is available this “pocket edition” of 
this scenic trip which gives a quick, thrill- 
ing view of snow-capped mountans, mag- 
nificent fjords, island-dotted coastline, and 
typical southern farmlands 
A. H. MOSSMAN 
Vice President 
Wendell P. Colton Company 
New York, N. Y¥ 





THE EAGLE IN THE EGG, by Oliver La- 
Farge. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. 320 pages. Price, $3.50. 


The Eagle in the Egg is the story of the 


birth and growth of the Air Transport 
Command, forerunner of the Military Air 
Transport Service, which, at its peak in 


1945, was the world's greatest airl ne. 
LaFarge is well qualified to tell the story. 
A Pulitzer Prize winner and author of 
the best-seller “Laughing Boy” before the 
war, LaFarge took what he terms “a four- 
year course in aviation" as Historical Offi- 
cer of the ATC, during which time he 
logged over 80,000 miles as a passenger on 
the ATC network and acquired a broad 
knowledge of the command's activities 
The book is primarily a history of the 
ATC, from its inception in December, 1941, 
to its war-time peak in the summer of 
1945 when its planes were flying to virtual- 





ly every corner of the earth. LaFarge, how- 
ever, uses only the shell of the history, 
touching not too extensively on dates and 
places, and trying to capture the spirit and 
essence of the ATC by a series of incidents 
He tells of the interesting development of 
the Alaskan Route to Moscow. and our 
troubles with the Russians during its de- 
velopment; the story of the airline to 
Sweden, in which ATC personnel flew in 
civilian clothes over the German troops in 
Norway, delivering supplies to the Swedes 
and picking up interned Americans on the 
way back 

He also tells of the abuse the ATC took 
from the combat men “Allergic to Com- 
bat" and “Army of Terrified Civilians”, they 
were called 

When he starts talking dates and places, 
the reading gets pretty heavy at t'mes, but 
as if he sensed the breaking point, LaFarge 
si‘des into one of h‘s anecdotes just when 
the going gets toughest. and your interest 
is revivei. For a tale of the ATC, the book 
is remarkably clear of statistics, although 
the author does occasionally indulge him- 
self in figure-quoting. The book is a pain- 
less history and a well-written one 


AIRLINE RECORD, 1949, published bu Roy 
R. Roadccp, 208 §. La Salle St., Chicago, 
Ill, 160 pp. of data, $7.50 
This new edition of AIRLINE RECORD, in 

addition to substantial revisions from last 

year. has been expanded in two principal 
ways that should increase its usefulness 

(1) inclusion of a general review of the in- 

dustry’s progress, and (2) inclusion of all 

scheduled carriers as of last June. 

An important feature is the extensive 
revisions of data for prior years which have 
been affected by CAB retroactive mail rate 
adjustments. The 1949 edition shows the 
effect of all mail rate decisions through June. 
This recuired comp'ete revision of more than 
one-third of the companyv-years from 1945 
throuch 1947 included in the first edition. 

As an up-to-date compilation of revised 
airline earnings. this volume should prove 
quite valuable to financial houses and airline 
researchers. 


Professional & Technical 


SERVICES 








STEWART, SMITH & CO., 
INC. 
Consultants 
To Brokers on all Aviation Insurances 
116 Joun Sr. New York 7, N. Y. 


FREDERIC P. KIMBALL 
Air Transport Economist 


400 Benepict AVENUE 


TARRYTOWN New York 








Aircraft Consulting Service 
537 Standard Oil Bldg. Washington 1, D. C. 


Engineering, Economic & Advisory 
Services in Aircraft, Airline and Asso- 
ciated Activities. Financial, Manage- 
ment and Industrial Surveys. 

Washington Services 
H. E. Weihmiller, Director. EX.-7203 








“GENE X”’ 


Dealers in Surplus—Uniiscd 
Engine and Prope ter 


PARTS—TOOLS 


Phone: Hempstead 5746 
P. 9. Box 27 HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 








Gotch and Crawford 


Economic Analysis and Planning 
for Airlines and Airports 


Box 5574 
Oliver 6070 


Wasuincron, D. C. 
Overlook 1430 








Listings in this section are available 

to qualified organizations. 

For further information 
please write to: 

AMERICAN AVIATION 

1025 Vermont Ave., N W. 

Wasuineton 5, D. C. 


and rates, 
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$3.19 Air Express cost helped this 
wildcatter strike it rich! 





When a pump valve goes while drilling for oil, it’s costly. Idle men and equip- 
ment make profits evaporate. It happened to a wildcatter at 4 p.m. Phoned 800 
miles away for parts—delivered 11 P.m. that night by Air Express. 12 lbs. cost 


only $3.19. (Regular use of Air Express keeps any business moving.) 





$3.19 was complete cost. Air Express 
charges include speedy pick-up and de- 
livery service. Receipt for shipment, 
too. Makes the world’s fastest shipping 
service exceptionally convenient. 


Air Express goes on all Scheduled 


Airline flights. Frequent schedules — 
coast-to-coast overnight deliveries. 


Direct by air to 1300 cities, fastest 


air-rail to 22.000 off-airline offices. 


Facts on low Air Express rates 


Special dies (28 lbs.) go 500 miles for $1.30. 
6-lb. carton of vacuum tubes goes 900 miles for $2.10. 
(Same day delivery if you ship early.) 


Only Air Express gives you all these advantages: Special pick-up 
and delivery at no extra cost. You get a receipt for every shipment and 
delivery is proved by signature of consignee. One-carrier responsibility. 


Assured protection, too 
charge. 


valuation coverage u 
ractically no limitation on size or weight. For fast shippin 


to $50 without extra 


action, phone Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. Anc 
specify “Air Express delivery”’ on orders. 


SPELPY 












GETS THERE FIRST 


Rotes include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principol towns and cities 


AIR EXPRESS, A SERVICE OF RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY AND THE 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES oF THE U.S. 
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——TECHNICAL LITERATURE-—_ 


Blast Cleaners: American Wheelabrator & 
Equipment Corp., Mishawaka, Ind has 
published two bulletins, Nos. 114- and 
124-A, describing the two batch-type blast 
cleaning machines. 


Standards Report: The National Bureay 
of Standards, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., has published a paper 
discussing “Frequency Monitoring Systems 
for Interval Timers, Technical Report 1370.” 


Chain Drives: Link-Belt Co. 3 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill., has released a 
36-page illustrated book, No. 2065, on Link- 
Belt Silent Chain Drives for Automotive 
and Industrial Engines. The book con- 
tains dimensions, center distances, pitch 
horsepower tables, etc 


Climax Molybdenum Co 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City 18, N. Y 
has released a 70-page booklet entitled 
“Three Keys to Satisfaction.” The illus- 
trated booklet discusses the relation be- 
tween the design of parts and the choice 
of steel and its treatment Copies avail- 
able without charge 


Parts Design: 


Grading Equipment: Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill., has published a _ 16-page 
booklet entitled “Slope Stake to Final 
Grade with ‘Caterpillar’ Equipment.” The 
presentation discusses machines for clear- 
ing, short haul work and initial cut per- 
formance. Applications of Caterpillar power 
units in shovels, compressors, rollers, force 
feeding loaders, etc., are also described 


Flight Research: G. M. Giannini & Cc 
Inc., 285 West Colorado St., Pasadena 
Calif., has developed dual quick-reference 
pamphlets, one a high speed flight chart 
and the other a “Mach Number Functions 
folder. The booklets are especially valuable 
for engineers engaged in high subsonic and 
supersonic research 


Silicone Greases: Dow Corning Corp 
Midland, Mich., is circulating two publica- 
tions covering Silicone greases as ball bear- 
ing lubricants. Silicone note No. D-5 gives 
properties, performance and uses of the 
heat stable and oxidation resistant silicone 
lubricants while note D-6 carries informa- 
tion on how to use DC-44 Silicone grease 
in bearings of electric motors. 


Heat Treating: Surface Combustion Cor; 
Toledo 1, O., has published a new bulletin 
on “Gas Fired Air Heaters” and their ap- 
plications containing the latest informa- 
tion on industrial heat-treating equipment 
The bulletin, No. SC-143, may be obtained 
on request from the company 


Welding Accessories. General Electric Co 
Schenectady 5, N. Y., has published a new 
20-page catalog containing descriptions 
specification and prices of more than 150 
arc-welding accessories 


Electric Engineeri: and 
Manufacturing Corp., 4612 W. Jefferson 
Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif., is offering a set 
of 36 electric actuator and electric mor 
design drawings and performance char free 
of charge 


Actuator Data: 








OBITUARY 


Starr Nelson 


Starr Nelson, 84, of Delta, Colo.. old- 
est private flier in the United States 
collapsed and died of a heart atteck 2 
Estes Park, Colo., on August 27 «s he 
was receiving an award at the Na‘iona! 
Flying Farmers Convention. 

Nelson received his pilot’s license 
about 10 years ago. 
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LERO~— 
























the pilot’s instrument .eeecese 


>e Sperry’s background and experience 
in developing precision flight instruments 
to make flying easier for the pilot under 
all conditions is reflected in the new ZERO 


READER™. . . truly, the pilot’s instrument. 


>< For the Sperry ZERO READER combines 
the type of information usually supplied by 
five essential instruments relieves the 
pilot of complex mental calculations — 
gives him more time to concentrate on 
other factors vital to the success of his 


flight plan. 


>< The ZERO READER — developed by 
Sperry with the encouragement and co- 
operation of All-Weather Flying Division, 
USAF and the Air Transport Association 
— mates military and commercial aviation 
incre: ingly independent of weather... 
helps »ilots to make cross-country flights, 
appre ches and landings with greater ease 


‘nds ety regardless of visibility. 


>< © ZERO READER takes its place in a 
long ain of Sperry “firsts’’ including the 
Gyro orizon, Directional Gyro, Gyrosyn 
Com; ss and Gyropilot. Like them, it 


was Ilved from Sperry research, engi- 


_— , Precision manufacture and : 
fight sting, idehdeineniann seta - GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 


NEW YORK « CLEVELAND «¢ NEW ORLEANS 
LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 














‘ BRIGHT STARS OF THE SOUTHWEST AIRWAYS 





WEST MESA AIRPORT an 
K(RTLAND FIELD 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


vse PHILLIPS 66 AVIATION eroovers 


EPENDABLE, high-quality Phillips 66 Aviation 

Gasoline and sturdy, hard-working Phillips 

Active in Aviation anar ne > ' 66 lubricants are the choice of hundreds of private 
1925, W.P. Cutter is - lane owners. A gratifyingly large number of big 
resident of Cutter-Carr — = eT A A, a © 

‘lying Services, Ine., : . 

distributors for Beech ' ie j Aviation Products for years and years! Yes, in 


Aircraft Corporation. , iy this vast southwest, where there’s plenty of room 
<- : to spread your wings, Phillips 66 and the avia- 
tion industry have practically grown up together! 
If you are charting your course over this ter- 
ritory, be sure to make Albuquerque a refueling 
point. The Aviation Department, Phillips Petro- 
leum Company, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 
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commercial airlines have been using Phillips 66 
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Part « 
If thi 
help | 
—and 
work 
comm 
€xpan 
Cutter-Carr Flying Service, operating at two airports, i 
provides complete facilities for aireraft . . . including selves 


servicing, storage, and a repair shop (certified by Civil 
Aeronautics Administration) with spare parts department. VIATION ODU CTS 





